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The Pathetic End of a Career 


One needs a robust physical.and mental 
constitution to be Prime Minister, and it 
has been pathetically obvious that Sir 
Anthony Eden lacked both. That his illness 
is serious the bulletin of the doctors 
makes clear. That it is closely related to 
his political failure is also clear. His 
collapse could provide a tragedian with a 
familiar theme: his is the story of a weak 
man who allowed anger and pride to de- 
throne his judgment, threw in his lot with 
tougher spirits and had not the stamina 
tither to confess his error or to complete 
acourse of violence that was alien to his 
Mature and made nonsense of his record. 
The immediate timing of the resignation 
was, of course, dictated by the doctors. But 
Sir-Anthony would in any case have had to 
go for two quite separate, but fundamental, 
feasons. First, he was unable to hold his 
party together or command the loyalty of 
the rank-and-file on whom-he had to depend 


=| When the storm began to blow. Secondly, 


he earned the distrust of the Common- 


=} wealth and the rest of the world to the point 


where British diplomacy had foundered. He 
was held in power for some weeks after he 
might have fallen—and even through the 


su ion between them. 
_ Now, with the Middle East in chaos and 
economic life of Britain half-starved by 
shortage, with the Anglo-American 


alliance near the point of rupture, with the 
Commonwealth divided a3 never before, 
and with the stigma of aggression on his 
brow, Sir Anthony is ushered from the 
stage of politics into the snug opprobrium of 
the history books. And, relieved of the 
hump on its back, the Tory Party squares 
up to face the world with a new leader and 
—if it can—with a new look. 

But what is really new? Before we assume 
that the resignation of one lost leader can 
set Britain to rights, it is necessary to look 
a little more closely at the stresses which lie 
beneath the surface. Why had Eden lost 
the confidence of his party? Why had he 
become a byword in the community of 
nations? The plain fact is that the principal 
reasons for his two separate humiliations 
were exactly contradictory. He disgraced 
himself before the world because, at a 
moment of growing hope in international 
affairs, he committed aggression and 
thereby imperilled the very existence of the 
U.N. He lost control of his party in Britain, 
not because he defied the Charter—most of 
them approved his action—but because he 
had not the resolution tu complete the deed 
he set his hand to. “ Unfirm of purpose,” said 
Lady Macbeth, “give me the dagger”; the 
same thought, less felicitously expressed, 
could be heard in the bar of every golf club 
in Britain when Sir Anthony’s sense of 
purpose failed him. 

Which, then, was his crime—ruthlessness 


or indecision? The Tory Party could not 
decide. Mr. Macmillan and a great majority 
of the rank and file in the constituencies 
cried “coward.” In parliament a group 
strong enough to be decisive, and backed by 
many progressive Conservatives outside, 
preferred to stand on the Charter. This 
group, 50 or 60 strong, was in the end one 
of the decisive factors in bringing Sir 
Anthony’s aggression to a halt. Mr. Butler, 
ever since Munich the master of the uncom- 
mitting hint, contrived by careful art to 
suggest that he was the Cabinet spokesman 
of this group—though in public he was 
always quick to plant a Judas-kiss upon Sir 
Anthony’s harassed brow. 

These two men were deadlocked for the 
leadership—and this kept the discredited Sir 
Anthony in power till now. This week the 
personal deadlock is broken, but the conflict 
in the party remains. It is difficult to see 
in fact how a new leader can give the Tory 
Party a new look while the present issues 
remain. For the division among the Tories 
is not, as with Labour in 1951, one 
of speed and intensity, but one of principle 
and purpose. Between those who believe 
in working towards international order 
subject to a rule of law and those who pull 
backwards to the anarchy of power politics 
there can be no compromise except one of 
inaction. The doctors’ bulletin has broken 
the deadlock for the leadership; but it has 
exposed the underlying paralysis of the party. 








Comments on the Week’s News. 


The Disappointing Doctrine 


At first reading Eisenhower’s ambiguous speech 
to Congress appears to weaken the new-found 
authority of the United Nations in the Middle 
East and to assert the dangerous and objectionable 
principle that the “vacuum” created by the 
decline of one imperial power should be filled 
by another. In two respects President Eisen- 
hower does disservice to the U.N. First, he 
envisages armed intervention in the Middle East 
by American troops not necessarily acting aS part 
of a U.N. Force. True, he has promised that 
the use of U.S. troops would be subject to “the 
overriding authority” of the Security Council. 
But immediately after the speech State Depart- 
ment officials explained that he had not meant 

to suggest that the Security Council would be 
allowed to veto U.S. action: if the Security 
Council were already acting effectively to “ main- 
tain international peace and security,” the U.S. 
would work under its auspices. Otherwise, the 
President would feel free to act in “self defence” 
under Article 51 of the Charter. Thus, Mr. 
Eisenhower reserves the right in certain unspeci- 
fied circumstances to take military action in the 
Middle East: purely to suit American interests. 
Secondly, economic aid: nobody should dispute 
the need which the non-oil producing countries 
of the Middle East have for aid from Amefica 
or any other available source. But such aid, if 
it is to be free of the taint of exploitation—and 
if it is not to appear merely as an investment in 
the Cold War—must be channelled through the 
U.N. Once again Mr.;Eisenhower (perhaps for 
reasons of domestic politics) appears to ignore 
this most vital function of the specialised agen- 
cies, When that omission is coupled with the 
military side of his doctrine and seen in the 
general context of U.S. oil interests, it is 
extremely difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the political strings of the plan will in fact prove 
to be strong and irksome. Arab nationalists have 
been quick to take this point, and we cannot 
believe that their fears are entirely groundless. 


The Canal Tangle 


_ Although the U.N. salvage fleet is now making 
steady, if slow, progress in removing obstructions, 
there is little optimism, either in London or at 
the United Nations, about an early resumption of 
negotiations on the Canal’s future. Britain and 
France have publicly expressed their hope that 
the “indirect” form of negotiations, through Mr. 
Hammarskjold, will be resumed on the basis of 
the letter which Dr. Fawzi sent to the Secretary- 
General on November 2; this, with one minor 
exception, accepted Mr. Hammarskjold’s interpre- 
tation of the “six principles” agreed by both 
parties in October. The Egyptians, so far, have 
shown no sign of wishing to repudiate either the 
six principles or the November 2 letter, and from 
the point of view of the substance of the dispute 
the situation is hopeful. Dr. Fawzi, however, has 
already made it plain that Egypt is not prepared 
to resume negotiations, either directly or in- 
directly, with Britain and France, and some new 
U.N. negotiating body will therefore have to be 
devised. The situation is further complicated by 
the Egyptian attitude to the right of passage pend- 
ing a final settlement. Last week Cairo Radio 
announced that British and French ships will be 
refused entry until Israel has evacuated the Gaza 
strip and the offshore islands. This declaration 
miay not represent the position of the Egyptian 
government—in the past Colonel Nasser has fre- 


quently allowed his radio to take up an intransi- 
gent position from which he has subsequently 
found it politic to retreat—but if it does, then 
there are serious grounds for disquiet. Egypt is 
entitled to insist that Israel comply with the U.N. 
directive of November 6, which called for the 
unconditional withdrawal of Israeli forces behind 
the armistice frontiers; but to link the Israeli 
withdrawal to the totally separate matter of the 
right of passage is legally inadmissable. It would 
constitute a breach not only of the 1888 Conven- 
tion but of the third of the “six principles,” which 
lays down that the Canal shall be “insulated from 
the politics of any one nation.” 


The Shadow of Malenkov 


The Kadar government’s statement of policy 
proved to be more limited than advance rumours 
suggested. Its final form, no doubt, was decided 
by the conference of satellites attended by 
Krushchev and Malenkov, and it fits exactly 
into the new pattern now being established by 
Moscow. Nothing is to be done about the 
Soviet troops in Hungary; there will be no con- 
cessions to other political parties; and Imry 
Nagy, now denounced as a “traitor,” has been 
written off as part of the “counter-revolution of 
fascists, landowners and capitalists.” At the 
same time, some limited reforms are promised: 
the state apparatus is to be simplified and. de- 
centralised; there are to be emergency measures 
to. deal with the economic crisis, which may 
include a shift of emphasis away from expensive 
projects of industrialisation; and there is to be 
limited freedom of expression and contact with 
foreign countries for those who accept “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” This is not a 
“Polish solution.” It is a patched-up policy 
which combines the minimum concessions needed 
to keep the Hungarian economy moving with 
the minimum repression needed to enable the 
Kadar regime to survive without provoking a 
new outbreak. But in this combination the stress 
is laid much more on “discipline” than on 
“reform”: the regime is to be propped up by 
the Russians because no alternative can be found. 
In this sense, the policy may succeed, especially 
as armed resistance has ended. 


The New Kashmir Crisis 


The nine-year-old Kashmir controversy gets 
more bitter and no more realistic. The 
announcement of a constitution for Kashmir and 
of its coming formal incorporation in India out- 
raged all Pakistanis. They have two points on 
their side. Nehru has undoubtedly evaded his 
promise of a plebiscite to confirm the Mahjarah’s 
original act of accession, and the proposal that 
Kashmir as a whole should be part of India is 
a legalistic piece of nonsense which ignores the 
fact that the government in Srinagar has no autho- 
rity in Poonch, Gilgit or other mountain areas 
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which were overrun by tribesmen and Pakistay 
troops in 1947. It is equally true that Pakista 
has never admitted that Jammu is as much pag 
of India as Gilgit is part of Pakistan. The p 
tition is a fact which both sides, for argument . 
tive and legalistic reasons, have consistently 
refused to admit. - The real problem has alway 
been the future of the Valley. Nehru’s positiog 
would be morally as well as physically stronge 
if he had not made his promise of a _plebisci 
He can fairly argue that India has done mud 
for the welfare of Kashmir that Pakistan would 
not have done, and that if Indian troops wefe 
withdrawn Pakistan would then turn the plebig 
cite into a “holy war”—a method of campaij 
which Nehru cannot accept since India has nevé 
agreed to a division of the continent on com 
munal lines and has, in fact, some 40 milliog 
Muslims within her own territory. The Pakig 
tan tactics at the U.N. meeting on January if 
appear to be to denounce the Indian proposal 
as inconsistent with the promise of a free and 
impartial plebiscite and then to propose th a 
both Indian and Pakistan troops should be with 
drawn in favour of a United Nations milite 
force. India will reject this proposal on z 
grounds that there is no fighting in the areg) 
Intensifying the bitterness of this struggle are 
India’s fierce ‘reaction against America’s int 


& 


‘in Pakistan as a military base and Pakistani 


insistence that the object of the Baghdad pact # 
defence not against Moscow but against Delhi 
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According to Plan? 


Mr. Watkinson continues to assure the enragé 
haulage interests that rationing is going accoré 
ing to plari. No one, however, has yet asce 
tained what this plan may be, beyond the Minis: 
ter’s statement that total supplies will be cut | 
75 per cent. of normal. The failure of the Minis 
try of Transport seems to be on two main count 
First, it waited until applications for supplemem 
tary allowances were all in before trying to decide 
how the available petrol and diesel oil should b 
shared between various users. (The Ministry 
Fuel, on the contrary, based its scale of supp 
mentaries for private cars on an early samp 
Secondly, the Ministry of Transport has failed t 
consult the operators of goods vehicles, and if 
has made strange and arbitrary distinctions be 
tween different operators. One large haulag 
firm, for instance, reports that vehicles in its fleet, 
doing the same work, but stationed in different! 
towns, have been given allowances which range 
from 20 per cent. of normal to 65 per cent. 
there are similar anomalies between one firm af 
another. In all, it seems that a few essential 
services and suppliers have been given enough 
to meet their needs, while about 60 per cent. @ 
the vehicle operators have either been refused 
supplementaries or granted less than 40 per cent 
of their normal consumption. Some had to 
short, it is true; some had to suffer a loss of t 
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fic to the railways. But why has the scheme beei 
made so obscure, and applied with such inept 
tude? Mr. Watkinson cannot even plead une 

tainty about future supplies as a defence, for 












has merely had to distribute a bulk allocatil 
from the Minister of Fuel, Mr. Jones. And it® 







Mr. Jones who has to face the shortfall in € q 
pected imports from the U.S. This disappoil 
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prices, and it may mean drastic cuts in fuel oil 
industry—with economic consequences even molt 
serious than the chaos in road haulage. 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


Washington 
Blank Cheque ? 


Our Washington Correspondent writes: The 
chaps returned to Capitol Hill for the opening 
of the 85th Congress rather like schoolboys 
coming back from the hols. The prefects—the 
party leaders—were quick to assert their authority 
and a “bad boy,” Representative Adam Clayton 
Powell, was rapidly punished. Mr. Powell, 
nominally a Democrat, -had supported Mr. 
Eisenhower during the election; so, in reprisal, 
Sam Rayburn stopped him getting improved 
office space. There was also much gnashing of 
teeth over another recalcitrant, Senator Lausche, 
who, although also nominally a Democrat, was 
rumoured to be thinking of voting with the 
Republicans on the organisation of the Senate. 
He finally toed the line, however, and, in any 
case, his vote turned out to be less than-crucial 
since Senator-elect Javits stayed away to guard 
the bastions of Republicanism in New York and 
the aged, ailing Senator Neely was brought in 
a wheelchair to cast his vote for the Democrats. 
They were thus able to maintain their slim 
margin and so keep all-important control of the 
Senate and the legislative time-table. 

Having upheld party solidarity thus far—the 
Senate had been in session less than an hour— 
the liberal wing of the Democratic Party at once 
split with its conservative leadership in order 
to attempt to confine and greatly limit the power 
® of senators to filibuster. Far from getting such 
= new rules, the liberals even failed to get them 
considered. Thus, the southerners still retain 
this powerful weapon to wield once more against 
the civil rights legislation which the liberals are 
bound to introduce later in the session. 

The President’s -dramatically early personal 
appearance before Congress to enunciate the 
“Eisenhower doctrine” for the Middle East 
climaxed a period of about ten days, during which 
atrial balloon had been flying high. The White 
House first “leaked” general intimations of the 
plan to selected newspapermen. Then, Mr. 
Dulles and his -officials allowed further details 
to filter through. Next, President Eisenhower 
called in the major Congressional leaders for a 
briefing session on New Year’s Day. Finally, he 
appeared in person on Capitol Hill. All this 


. elaborate preparation was apparently considered 


as part of an essential softening-up process. 
There can be little doubt that many Congress- 
men are feeling disgruntled with the way the 
proposal has been handled. They feel they are 
being bull-dozed into a policy about which many 
have misgivings but from which it has now been 
made impossible to demur. A refusal to go along 
with the President’s request would be taken as 
Suggesting to the Soviets that they might push on 
in the Middle East with impunity. 

There may, however, be some attempt to 
change the. wording of the proposed resolution. 
As it now stands, its broad language is troubling 


,@ some senators. They fear that it would amount 


to another blank cheque for the President follow- 
.& ing the precedent of the Formosa resolution two 
years ago. This point especially rankles Demo- 
ctats who contend, as some of them did on the 
Formosa issue, that the President has inherent 
powers to use armed forces without such a reso- 
lution. They feel they are being asked to give 
approval for possible acts ahead of the fact and 
‘thus are being precluded from judging individual 
They are 
> @ being asked. for example, to endorse the use of 


American forces against aggression committed by 
countries in the Middle East which are “con- 
trolled by international Communism.” This 
criterion, some senators are complaining, is so 
subjective that neither Americans nor their 
potential antagonists could possibly have advance 
warning as to when it would be likely to become 
operative. Another criticism is that this rever- 
sion to a “big stick” policy will do nothing to 
solve the two basic internal problems of the 
area—the Arab-Israeli dispute and the lack of a 
Suez Canal settlement. 


Moscow 
Phased Liberalisation 


Our Moscow Correspondent writes: Is Stalin 
being rehabilitated? Certainly, it is pretty safe to 
assume that the wreath that Chou En-lai will lay 
at the walls of the Mausoleum next week will, 
unlike Marshal Tito’s of last summer, bear Stalin’s 
as well as Lenin’s name—though, strange to say, 
it was Tito’s references to Stalinists and anti- 
Stalinists that hastened the process of “rehabilita- 
tion.” But, of course, Krushchev’s New Year 
toast was not a defence of Stalin but an extremely 
skilful way of revealing to the.world the nature of 
the unity that has been reached in the Presidium 
as the result of much argument and a thorough 
review of the results to date of the 20th Congress. 
All of us, Krushchev was saying—and he meant 
the entire leadership sitting left and right of him 
at the long table across the width of the St. George 
Hall in the Kremlin—all of us are the pupils and 
the collaborators of that great Marxist, that ardent 
revolutionary, that implacable anti-imperialist, 
that untiring fighter against class enemies. Now, 
this is very different from Krushchev’s approach 
at the 20th Congress when he was at pains to des- 
cribe himself and his colleagues rather as the vic- 
tims than as the heirs of Stalin, of his teachings 
and experience as well as of the errors they were 
pledged to correct. Can we not assume that the 
Presidium is in agreement in its estimation of 
Stalin? 

If that assumption is correct it probably means 
that an end has been put to the slap-dash demoli- 
tion of idols that in 1956 had two results that 
caused the party considerable.alarm: an insistent 
questioning of the principles of the system itself, 
and a wave of nihilism, especially among intellec- 
tuals and youth. It was not as literary critics that 
the central committee spent some time discussing 
Dudintsev’s Not By Bread Alone; the reaction of 
the public, including many prominent writers, to 
the novel was, to the author’s acute embarrass- 
ment, regarded as evidence of general scepticism 
about the effectiveness of all public organisations 
—party, Komsomol, trade union, etc.—to assist a 
decent, conscientious citizen in his struggle 
against the bureaucracy. And the popularity of 
some articles denying the worth of any pictures 
painted, any plays produced and most books writ- 
ten during the past 20 years was read as a sign 
that the public was questioning the Leninist tenet 
of the “party concept” in the arts. During the 
past two or three months an attempt has been 
made to return not to the methods of Stalin’s 
days—far from it!—but to those of ’54 and ’55 
to what might be called “ phased liberalisation.” 

Symptomatic of this more judicious approach is 
the latest letter to party intellectuals from the 
central committee. In mild tones it calls on its 
readers to assert party principles on intellectual 
matters with tact and understanding, to pay 


‘a 
special regard to the special case of members of 
the intelligentsia returning from exile or imprison- 
ment, to answer the questions that youth is rais- 
ing. This letter may be considered as evidence 
that a compromise has been reached between 
those leaders who favoured using the loose rein 
in ideological questions and those who advocated 
a firm assertion of the party’s authority. But we 
shall not know the exact nature of this compro- 
mise until the next central committee plenum 
which, it is strongly rumoured, will take up ideo- 
logical questions. 

No similar change of pace or method is to be 
noted in the process of democratisation in the 
party itself.» All members are being provided with 
an opportunity of studying the verbatim account 
of the proceedings at the recent plenum some iim: 
before the discussion on them is opened at brancS 
level. In the cities, at least, party members are 
expected to maintain regular contact with groups 
of citizens, and one of the first results of their 
more frequent visits to people in their homes has 
been to arouse their energies in dealing with the 
pressing housing problem. 

Study of the local newspapers indicates that the 
further decentralising measures adopted at the 
last plenum are resulting in a release of local 
initiative and, in particular, that the factory trade 
union organisations are responding eagerly to the 
situation in which they are given greater powers 
to build houses and administer other welfare mea- 
sures, There is no question of establishing 
“ workers’ councils,” but the reanimation of the 
trade unions is expected to give workers a greater 
sense of acting directly in their own welfare. 


Delhi 


Legislative Arrogance ? 


Our New Delhi Correspondent writes: Ask an 
Indian a pointed question, hint that you want 
a pointed reply, and you will inevitably be 
treated to a long metaphor. I asked a senior 
Congress Party man how worried he was about 
the next elections. “Look,” he replied. “We 
have put up our house for public auction. And 
even as the auction is due to begin we are moving 
new furniture into the house, and fitting it “with 
time-saving apparatus.” This is true. In the 
last two weeks of the present Lok Sabha (Lower 
House) the government has armed itself with 
some extraordinarily far-reaching powers. The 
two most important bills have been the Finance 
Minister’s. One gives the government power 
to increase excise duties without parliament’s 
prior approval. The other gives the government 
extensive control over banking companies. In 
both cases, when opposition M.P.s tried to pro- 
tect the government from itself by pointing out 
the dangers involved in sanctioning such exces- 
sive measures, the justification has been: “ We 
assure you these powers will be used with great 
discretion. But we are in a state of emergency. 
If the next five-year-plan is to succeed we need 
to come to the new parliament already armed to 
the teeth.” 

What effect is this legislative arrogance just 
before the elections having on the opposition 
parties? Five years ago there were 11 opposition 
groups at the national, and 178 groups at the 
state, level. In the next elections—now fixed 
from February 25 to March 12—there will be 
only three opposition parties at the national level 
and 11 at the state level. Even the Communists 
have learnt the one vital lesson of democratic 
government: that for a non-Congress government 
to come into power, there must be one large 
opposition bloc. With this in mind, all kinds 
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of on-the-spot alliances are being temporarily 
forged. Even more important, the Communist 
Party, the Jana Sangha, and the Praja Socialist 
Party, are all waiting for the Congress to choose 
its list of candidates first. There. are only 500 
Lok Sabha seats—and there are going to be a 
number of disgruntled, disillusioned renegade 
Congressmen who can be put up by the opposi- 
tion. As far as the State Assemblies are con- 
cerned, the Congress has already given a clear 
indication of its immediate anxieties. S. K. Patil, 
whose rough organisational methods kept Andhra 
in the Congress fold last year, has been sent to 
Kerala in the south. For result-getting, Patil 
is a one-man electoral machine—assembled in 
Bombay, but built with American parts. 


Rome 
The Politics of Reale 


Bruce Renton writes from Rome: The expul- 
sion of the Neapolitan senator Eugenio Reale 
from the Italian Communist Party starts a serious 
crisis. In 1945, Reale was Italian ambassador 
in Warsaw (where the British ambassador, Victor 
Cavendish-Bentinck, is reported to have paid him 
the dubious compliment of calling him “a 
delicious Communist”). Reale has a Polish wife 
and knows Gomulka well. Since 1945, his poli- 
tical influence in the party has steadily declined 
because of his differences of -opinion with 
Togliatti, but in the economic sphere he was, and 
still is, the controller of numerous import-export 
firms specialising in east-west trade—an impor- 
tant source of funds for the expensive Italian CP. 
Reale can thus cause considerable financial dis- 
turbance for Togliattii He is apparently con- 
fident that his vast network of commercial con- 
tacts in Eastern Europe will not desert him and 
that he will be able to continue the trade for his 
own ends, which might even include the financ- 
ing of a new Communist Party in Italy. There 
is moreover the question of the CP printing press 
in Rome, of which Reale is part owner. 

Reale’s rebellion was motivated by the fact that 
he considered that all Togliatti’s lip-service to 
Tito, Gomulka and the national ways to Social- 
ism, as well as his criticism of certain aspects of 
the Soviet system, were hypocritical. “At heart,” 
writes Reale in L’Espress, “Togliatti- remains 
faithful to the dead dictator.” ‘Togliatti had con- 
fided in his comrades: “Call me cynical but I 
would have done all the things Stalin did.” At 
the same time, however, Reale admits that 
Togliatti visited, Tito with the advice to “hold 
firm against the Russians, stick to Krushchev and 
be inflexible as regards the autonomy of Com- 
munist parties.” - But he puts forward the not 
altogether convincing hypothesis that Togliatti 
tried deliberately to halt de-Stalinisation in the 
USSR by frightening the Russians with the 
vision of an independent CP in Italy. 

The Reale case and the resignation of other 
intellectuals from the Italian CP (with more, it 
seems, still to come) are all part of the battle for 
liberty taking place inside the international Com- 
munist movement. The young Communist M_P., 
Giolitti, chief rebel at the recent congress, has 
preferred to continue his opposition to the 
leadership from within the party. He believes 
that, since the present leaders of west European 
Communism were never elected by the rank-and- 
file of the party but were imposed by the Inter- 
national, it will be a slow process to bring about 
the necessary changes—for the reason that it will 
take a long time to convince the international 
proletariat that the International is really dead 
and buried. 
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Gaza—One Key to Peace : 


Apparentty Hugh Gaitskell is using his 
American lecture tour to propound a Socialist 
solution of the Arab-Israeli problem. In Pasadena 
last week, after stressing the need for American 
¢o-operation in resolving the Suez problem, he 
made two positive proposals for long-term paci- 
fication: (1) a settlement between Israel and 
Egypt and (2) the indefinite retention of a U.N. 
force to patrol the Israeli frontiers. Frankly, I 
was disappointed to see these two old hacks led 
once again out of the Labour stables. They may 
have been good enough mounts last Spring for 
an opposition without prospect of office. But 
Mr. Gaitskell, as a future Prime Minister; and 
Mr. Bevan, as a future Foreign Secretary, should 
realise that they are just non-starters in 1957. 
Consider first the proposal for “the indefinite 
retention of a U.N. force to patrol the Israeli 
frontiers.” The job of this force would be to 
prevent both Arab infiltration and Jewish massive 
retaliation along the length of the armistice lines. 


. These lines run for some 750 kilometres, partly 


through fertile country, where Arab villages are 
cut off from their lands and infiltration is 
endemic, partly over wild mountains and deserts, 








ideal for organised guerilla operations. OW 
many divisions would be required to control th 
frontier? The new U.N. force—as distinct from 
General Burns’s observer corps—could not be 
content merely to report incidents after they ha 
occurred. It would have to catch (and im 
prison?) the Jordanian infiltrators or the Egyptian 
fedayeen, and this would involve incursions deep 
into the Arab states. It would also have to inte 
cept the Israeli retaliation raids, and this wo 
involve it in full-scale military operations. 
would, in fact, be in chronic war with both Jews 
and Arabs, although it would be quartered of 
them and have its lines of communication i 
through their territories. 

These obvious military objections are not re- 
moved by the suggestion that there should bea 
“neutral belt” along the frontier, since the U.N, 
force could not exist only inside the belt, which 
anyway would involve Israel in the loss af 
sovereign rights over a substantial proportion of 
her total territory. I realise that the vision of 
a United Nations force keeping the peace along 
Israel’s frontiers warms the cockles of the liberal 
conscience. But I have yet to meet one Israeli 





“Can you see any strings attached ee 
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or Arab soldier who does not regard it as moon- 
shine; and that is the view of General Burns 
as well. 

I now turn to the proposal for a peace settle- 
ment between Israel and Egypt. Of course Ben- 
Gurion would like to break the Arab front; 
indeed, this has beén an objective of his foreign 
policy ever since the state was founded. First 
it was hoped to make a separate peace with King 
Abdullah of Jordan. Then, after his murder, 
there was a period when the Israelis put their 
faith in Neguib: now it is Nasser—or his suc- 
cessor. Unfortunately, this policy is little more 
than wish-fulfilment. If the great weakness of 
the Arabs is their inability to face reality, this 
inability becomes a positive asset in the blockade 
of Israel. Stubbornly they refuse to “ accept the 
fait accompli,” to “cut their losses,” or to stop 
“cutting off their ‘noses to spite their faces,” 
despite the indignant protests of the Israelis. and 
the exasperated admonitions of their British and 
American well-wishers. 

It is precisely because the Arabs are not moved 
by rational self-interest but by irrational resent- 
ment and hatred in their struggle against Israel 
and the West that any general peace settlement 
is still out of the question. As for a separate 
settlement between Israel and Egypt, there are 
two fatal objections to it. First, the main 
problems—the refugees, the frontiers, the division 
of the Jordan waters—cannot, anyway, be settled 
by bilateral agreements between Israel and 
Egypt. Secondly, Nasser will only “negotiate” 
if the great powers are ready to back him in im- 
posing a peace of annihilation on Israeli. That 
is hardly a policy that the Labour Party can 
recommend. 

If a United Nations patrol along the frontier 
and an Israeli-Egyptian peace settlement are both 
impracticable, what positive proposals should 
Labour advocate? I suggest that, instead of 
pursuing the mirage of a final settlement, we 
should look at the new opportunities for relaxing 
the tension created by the Sinai and Suez opera- 
tions. The obvious place for this modest kind of 
peace-making is the Gaza strip. It is sometimes 
forgotten that this strip of land is still Palestine— 
the only piece of Palestine which has not been 
incorporated either into Israel or into Jordan. 
In 1949, when the Israelis had routed Farouk’s 
armies and penetrated to the Canal, they care- 
fully avoided capturing Gaza, where some 
200,000 Arab refugees were crowded. That is 
why the armistice agreement allotted the strip 
to Egypt; and it has been administered ever since 
as a foreign territory under Egyptian military 
government. Whereas every Palestine refugee in 
Jordan became a full Jordanian citizen, the 80,000 
original inhabitants of Gaza and the 200,000 
refugees were denied Egyptian citizenship and 
came to resent their Egyptian “ protectors,” who 
seemed more concerned to prevent their going 
to Egypt than to protect them against the Israelis. 
The real horror of the Gaza strip was that it was, 
literally, a dead end. 

Now that it has been overrun—in another 
phase of the war which, according to Nasser, has 
never ended—there is a new situation, which re- 
quires new decisions to be taken by the United 
Nations. There are three possibilities. The first 
would be to invite the Egyptians to return and 
so to restore the status quo ante. Fortunately 
‘Nasser is not keen to take back a commitment 
which put him at an appalling strategic disadvan- 
tage and brought him nothing but unpopularity 
~ among the refugees. Egypt will make a demand 
for Gaza, but it will only be a formal demand. 
Secondly, the strip could become part of Israel. 

Geographically and economically, this is the ob- 


vious solution, but the only condition on which 
it could have been made acceptable to the United 
Nations would have.been if the Israelis had been 
willing to let every refugee stay in Israel and 
either receive his lands back or get full compen- 
sation. In Jerusalem just before Christmas, I 
learnt that no one is willing to take the risk of 
assimilating 300,000 Arabs. The politicians are 
afraid that, if the Arab minority became more 
than 20 per cent. of the population, it could 
achieve a balancing position in Israel’s multi- 
party democracy. The soldiers, quite simply, are 
scared of an enlarged fifth column. 

There remains, therefore, the third possibility 
—administration by a U.N. High Commissioner. 
This could be an extremely hopeful experiment— 
on the one proviso that our U.N. enthusiasts 
realise how easily it could degenerate into a re- 
turn to the status quo ante. If, for instance, the 


_Assembly decrees that Gaza should once again 


be cut off from contact with Israel, then the High 
Commissioner would be unable to prevent the 
“dead end” activities of the infiltrators and the 
fedayeen, and within a few months Israel would 
be retaliating. It is here that precise Socialist 
proposals might tip the balance. We should in- 
sist that Gaza becomes a genuine experiment in 
international government and, above all, that it 
should be “open at both ends.” This means re- 
storing the railway all the way from Lydda to 
Cairo, so that the dates and oranges of Gaza can 
be exported both to Egypt and to Israel and the 
lines of communication of the U.N. officials can 
run to Tel Aviv as well as to Cairo. This sounds 
a small change, but anyone who has seen Gaza, 
as I have, first under Egyptian and then under 
Israeli control, will realise what a difference it 
would make to keep both ends open. 
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Furthermore, we should try to ensure that the 
High Commissioner is instructed to wind up the 
Unwra operation within a fixed time limit, say 
five years. Every refugee should be given a 
genuine choice between entry into Israel and 
entry to an Arab state of his own selection; and, 
whichever choice he makes, he should receive his 
compensation before the move. When the 
refugees have gone, the 80,000 residents might be 
permitted to decide by plebiscite whether the 
strip should become part of Israel, or Egypt—or 
Jordan, if it still exists. 

Finally, it is in Gaza and under the political 
control of the high commission that I should like 
to see a permanent U.N. force stationed, which 
would replace UNEF. Mr. Usborne has suggested 
that the U.N. should buy a base for this perma- 
nent force in Sinai, but I see no prospect that the 
Afro-Asian group will permit the demilitarisation 
of what Nasser claims to be Egyptian territory. 

Surely the obvious place for the U.N. force is 
Gaza. The ground forces should be very small 
and their task strictly limited to police duties 
along the borders of the strip. There might be 
a slightly larger air force, since Sinai and the 
Negev are an ideal place for an experiment in 
Ike’s “Open Skies” plan. The U.N. air force 
would have the task of reporting on Israeli and 
Egyptian forces in the area and ensuring that the 
approaches to the Gulf of Akaba remain strictly 
demilitarised. | Considerably enlarged, General 
Burns’s observer corps should continue its present 
duties of frontier inspection. 

My conviction is that, if we concentrate on a 
pilot scheme of this kind in Gaza, we shall achieve 
far more than if we make our goal an unattain- 
able general settlement. 

R. H. S. CrossMAN 


Labour’s Middle Eastern Role 


The author of this article, who has spent a considerable time in Arab countries, was the Beirut correspondent of 
the Arabic radio station in Cyprus until it was seized in the Suez crisis. 


Recent events in the Middle East have placed 
the British Labour Party in a unique position for 
dealing with the problems of the area. If the 
present favourable conditions are exploited now, a 
much needed new basis could be established for 
British foreign policy towards the Arab world 
and Israel. British opposition to the Anglo- 
French attack on Egypt has caused Arab national- 
ists to reappraise their views of British Socialism. 
Largely because of this opposition, led. by the 
Labour Party, it is the British government, not 
the British people, which is today unpopular 
amongst the Arabs. During the Suez crisis the 
speeches of Gaitskell and Bevan were widely pub- 
licised by the entire Arabic press and radio. 

“ Our first reaction to the Labour Party attitude 
was one of astonishment,” a leading Lebanese 
Socialist told me. “We Arabs always assumed 
that Britain’s major foreign policy decisions were 
taken on a united political front. But the split 
over Suez showed us that your Labour Party 
could take an independent line in foreign policy 
when those basic moral values, with which we 
have always associated Britain, are at stake.” 

Ever since the creation of Israel, the Labour 
Party has been held in deep distrust by the Arab 
world—Socialists and non-Socialists alike—be- 
cause they held it to be pro-Zionist and therefore 
anti-Arab. But now that the Conservative govern- 
ment has become discredited in Arab eyes, the 
Arabs are turning towards the Labour Party 
whom they now consider to be the true represen- 
tatives of British opinion. Can the Labour Party 
take advantage of this new situation? . If so it has 
an opportunity of working out a fresh approach 


to. Middle East problems instead of doing little 
more than reflecting the foreign policy of the 
Conservative Party and the Foreign Office. And 
it could make a valuable contribution towards 
preserving legitimate British interests in this area. 

What are the essentials for achieving these 
aims? First the Labour Party requires a deeper 
understanding of Arab nationalism and Arab 
Socialism. And secondly it must reconsider its 
attitude towards the Arabs and the Jews. So far 
British policy in the Middle East has been going 
against the popular stream of Arab nationalism. 
This is doubtless partly due to our traditional 
policy of divide and rule. But it is also influenced 
by the fact that we have seen too often the ex- 
pression of Arab nationalism in outbursts of 
irrational fanaticism worked up by self-styled 
nationalist leaders who are simply corrupt 
politicians. But this does not alter the fact that 
Arab nationalism is a ‘sincere and genuine aspira- 
tion which will prevail whether we like it or not. 

Basically the aim of the nationalists is a united 
and strong Arab world free from foreign in- 
fluence. Britain, on the other hand, is fighting a 
rear-guard action in an attempt to preserve pockets 
and areas of influence in direct opposition to the 
nationalist concept of one free Arab world. And 
our very opposition to nationalism has only 
strengthened the determination of the Arabs to 
achieve their aims. Britain’s present policy in the 
Middle East is based on the assumption that only 
by exercising political influence in the area can 
we ensure our oil supplies. Arab nationalists, on 
the other hand, want nationalisation of Arab oil, 
and wish the whole matter to be put on a straight- 
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forward commercial basis. “You need our oil 
and we need the western European market. It is 
in your interest to buy oil from us and in our 
interest to sell,” is the way one Arab summed up 
the case to me. 

Naturally, oil interests are opposed to national- 
isation. But nationalisation of Arab oil is inevit- 
able and recent events have brought this day 
much closer. The only question is whether it 
will be nationalised with the help and co-opera- 
tion of Britain or in the teeth of our opposition. 
British policy has put the pro-western Iraqi 
government of Nuri Said, for instance, in an in- 
tolerable position. It may be only a matter of 
months before Nuri is swept away like Glubb, 
with whom he has been bracketed by Egyptian 
propaganda. If, on the other hand, the British 
government said to Nuri: “We agree with the 
principle of nationalisation and will help you 
carry it out smoothly and in an amicable way,” 
Nuri would have something solid to show his 
nationalist opponents in return for his alliance 
with the West. And for once Britain would be 
going along with the tide of Arab feeling instead 
of against it. 

To understand the nature of Arab Socialism 
presents a particularly difficult problem for a visi- 
tor to the Middle East brought up on the orthodox 
principles of the British Labour Party. In Israel 
he-will find a real Socialist party, mature trade 
unions and an attitude towards social problems 
similar to his own. In the Arab world he will 
find extremes of poverty and wealth, only a hand- 
ful of intelligent educated people and an illiterate, 
emotionally unstable proletariat. Here there are 
no: recognisable political parties of any conse- 
quence except the Communists. 

“How is it that the Arabs have so far failed to 
create any real democratic Socialist political sys- 
tems or institutions? I put this question to an 
Oxford-educated Arab Socialist and -was given the 
following reply: “The ultimate aims of Arab 
Socialists are the same as your own,” he said. 
“ But our priorities are different from yours. Your 
Socialism sprang from the upheavals and class 
struggle of the industrial revolution and you were 
able to evolve your Socialism within the frame- 
work of your constitution. While you talk about 
class, capitalists and trade unions we think first 
of Arab unity and the elimination of foreign in- 
fluence. How can we, for example, build up a 
trade union and guarantee its integrity until we 
have first laid genuine foundations of national 
independence? You, for instance, can take for 
granted the existence of Britain as a permanent 
state while many of us even challenge our national 
status and do not accept the present unnatural 
divisions of the Arab world. We cannot start 
building the institutions of Socialism until these 
fundamental problems are first solved. Our first 
task is to carry out the aims of Arab nationalism, 
and in this we work together with all other 
nationalists.” 

This “front” of nationalists is, of course, the 
ideal channel for Communism, and the Commu- 
nists are taking every advantage of the situation. 
While Russia pays lip service to Arab nationalism, 
Communist propaganda brands Britain as a colo- 
nial aggressor against the Arabs. Arab Socialists, 
in general, under-estimate the dangers of this 
Communist infiltration—at present at its most 
alarming in Syria. They will not accept warn- 


ings from the British government about the dan- » 


gers of growing Communist influence. But they 
might listen to experienced British Socialists, if 
the Labour Party could establish closer and more 
friendly relations with left-wing Arabs. 

Future understanding between the Labour Party 
and the Arabs, however, must stand or fall on the 


Party’s attitude to the Arab-Israeli problem. The 
Arabs. are well aware of the Labour Party’s sym- 
pathies with Zionism and Isfael. And no intelli- 
gent Arab expects the Labour Party to throw 
Israel overboard in order to win the friendship 
of the Arabs. Again, the Arab world now recog- 
nises, although this may not be admitted in the 
speeches of its politicians, that Israel has come to 
stay. The Arabs’ main fears of Israel are twofold. 
First, they are worried that, with western sup- 
port, Israel will begin a policy of expansion at the 
expense of the Arab states. And they are now 
watching with the greatest apprehension to see if 
Israel will withdraw from Sinai and Gaza. 
Secondly they fear that if peace is made and the 
Israel-Arab frontiers are opened, Israel with her 
western experience and industrial know-how, will 
soon dominate the area economically. 

If the Labour Party is to win the confidence of 
the Arabs it must show that it does not support 
Israel against the Arabs. It must make it abso- 
lutely clear that it would no more tolerate an 
Israeli aggression on the Arabs than it would 
tolerate an Arab attack on Israel. Labour must 
demonstrate a genuine desire to find a settlement 
of the problem of Palestine and the refugees for 
the benefit of both sides. 

In order to follow this policy, the party must 
impress on those members who have so far been 
taking sides in the Arab-Israel dispute that their 
cause would best be served by a non-partisan 
policy. Only if British Socialism can be seen to 
be objective and impartial towards Jews and 
Arabs will its advice be respected by both sides. 
Arab Socialists would like to see the British 
Labour Party show a greater interest and under- 
standing of their problems. “Today the Labour 
Party is Britain’s best ambassador to the Arab 
World,” a Lebanese businessman told me re- 
cently. But an ambassador is of no use if he 
spends all his time at home. 

Beirut. RICHARD BEESTON 


London Diary 


Tat frontiersman of science, Nobel-prize- 
winner Patrick Blackett, is a trigger-happy 
trouble-shooter. With a bravado as boyish as his 
smile, he asks for trouble and usually gets it. 
He certainly has as the new President of the 
British Association. Usually this office is just a 
graceful tribute to a distinguished scientist and 
its major chore preparing the address. For him, 
it is likely to be one of the toughest of a lifetime 
of tough assignments because he has to put 
through the reforms of that 136-year-old institu- 
tion. His first act as President was to tell his 
scientific colleagues that they must learn to speak 
—not read the addresses which they carefully 
prepare for the record but ad lib. in intelligible 
language. He appealed to them to cut down the 
number of papers—over 300 in a week—and to 
leave time for up-to-date pronouncements on 
new developments. He wanted the various 
branches of science to get together more in joint 
sessions and, as a socially-conscious scientist, 
gave them a lead by announcing his own theme 
as “Science and the Under-Developed Coun- 
tries,” with a request to follow it up in discus- 
sion. None of this seems very drastic, but the 
fourteen sections are as jealous of their rights and 
of any interference from the centre as the Ameri- 
can states are of federal powers. That is only: 
one aspect of the changes which are in train. 
The British Association is going to extend its 
activities throughout the year and to enlist the 
interest of. industrialists, trade unionists, adminis- 
trators and women’s organisations and make more 
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effective use of the press, sound-radio and tel 
vision. It is going to launch a drive to quadrup 
its present finances. This year’s President’s tag 
is a thankless one because few effects of his effort 


will be apparent in his year of office. But 
needed a Blackett to shake-up traditionalism. 7 


* a + 4 


I confessed last week to a felonious desire 0 
knock the silly smirk off Mona Lisa’s face. Vicky: 
promptly sent me a warning, which, as the Police. 
man said, I hereby produce. 4 




















JAFORARDO DA vicky 





* x *x 

The International Press Institute in Zurich 
showed that it was alive to the needs of members 
in countries whose journalists have no adequate 
legal or trade union protection. It sent telegrams 
to i’resident Sukarno and to the Indonesian Prime 
Minister protesting against the arrest (“intimida- 
tion abhorrent in a free country”) of the very 
lively young editor of Indonesia Raya (Indepen- 
dence). On his return from a council meeting of 
the International Press Institute last October 
Mochtar Lubis was questioned by the legal authori- 
ties about an article in his paper on August 14 which 
criticised the government and its foreign minis- 


ter and was then formally charged with “humili- J 


ating in public or creating a feeling of hostility 
and /or hatred towards the Indonesian govern- 
ment.” The local Journalists Association and the 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association at once set up 
a “committee of action” to demand the repeal 
of this military press ban. Imagination boggles at 
the prospect of journalists going to prison for 
“humiliating ” governments ! 


* * * 


Eden’s Suez adventure is one of those rare his- 
torical events which have a clear beginning, 
middle and end. In this, as in so many other 
respects, it is startlingly un-English. The story 
is exciting as well as tragic, and I am not sur- 
prised to hear that a number of people are already 
busily engaged in writing it. Paul Johnson, who 
is on the staff of this journal, has been first off the 
mark, and his version, The Suez War, which has 
an introduction by Aneurin Bevan, will be on sale 
on Monday. The principal object of the book, 


which begins with the American withdrawal of 


aid from the Aswan dam, and traces the story up 


to the end of December, is to show that Eden and 
Mollet were from the outset determined on 2 
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showdown with Nasser, and that the tortuous 
negotiations of August and September were 
merely a diplomatic smokescreen behind which 
the Anglo-French forces waited for a pretext to 
attack. The Suez War contains many hitherto un- 
published facts and will, I suspect, cause con- 
siderable uneasiness in government circles. The 
speed with which it has been published, inciden- 
ally, is a personal triumph for Howard Samuel, 
who recently took over the firm of MacGibbon & 
Kee. Samuel is a passionate Labour Party sup- 
porter, and The Suez War is the first of many 
controversial political books which he intends to 
publish. 

» * es 

Frederick Voigt’s Combed Out was one of 
the most remarkable of the innumerable protests 
by idealists who went into the first world war 
believing they were serving a cause and left it 
with the conviction that modern war is only a 
murderous and sordid futility. Voigt’s case was 
complicated by his German origin, and I think 
this explains quite a lot of his strange and un- 
happy career. As Manchester Guardian corre- 
spondent in Germany his “realism” was tem- 
pered by his brave exposure of cruelty and a 
striking absence of political judgment. During 

‘his short time as leader-writer in Manchester he 
wrote brilliant attacks on the French, and was 
described in a letter he once himself showed me 
from C. P. Scott as a “genius.” That didn’t 
last long; back in Germany he first confidently 
prophesied that the Social Democrats would defeat 
Hitler and then became one of the boldest oppo- 
nents of the Nazis. His book, Unto Cesar, was 
a striking analysis by a religious man who equally 
detested Communism and Nazism. His power 
as a polemical writer found full scope when he 
edited The Nineteenth Century and After. His 
journalism was throughout his life marred by 
personal irrational hatreds. I recall that once 
when I had differed from him in public he wrote 
me two foolscap sheets of elaborately phrased in- 
vective. I dropped it into the wastepaper basket, 
and received, a day or two after, a carbon copy 
of the letter with a note saying that he had made 
some verbal amendments which he did not want 
me to miss. Just why he hated me, as I presume 
he did, and so many other people who did not 
return his hatred, I never knew. 

* * * 

It’s rather startling to follow up the full legal 
implications in the case of the Dartford Post 
Office stamps, worth £12,000 (so far) because 
someone had forgotten to make little holes round 
them. The girl counter clerk knew when she 
took them that there was a regulation requiring 
her to “hand them to.a superior officer as unfit 
for sale.” Therefore she knew not only that they 
Must remain the property of the P.M.G., but 
also that he wouldn’t on any account sell them to 
anyone. You cannot, a legal friend tells me, 
“cure” a larceny by paying for what you steal. 
In other words, by putting her £2 in the till in 
exchange for the 240 twopenny stamps, the 
counter clerk did not extinguish the right of the 
P.M.G. to retain them. If*I covet your £20 
watch and offer you £30 for it, your refusal to 
sell shows where the property still lies. So if I 
then throw the £30 on the table, snatch the 

‘watch and get away with it, I have committed 
larceny to the value of £20. If someone else, 
who knows how I got it, considers it worth 
£2,000 and I let him have it for that sum, he is 
a receiver of stolen property. So what about all 

the people who, knowing the whole story, will 

“now be buying the Dartford “imperforates” at 

~ more than £50 a time? “They could all be prose- 

cuted, have their houses searched, and be 


ordered to make restitution. Above all, they 
could each get 14 years. Receivers, as a rule, 
pay a mere fractien of what the swag is worth, 
which is often the main point in the evidence 
against them. And the judges usually say to 
them: “You are the worst offender. But for 
people like you, most of this stealing would come 
to an end.” How much worse is a receiver who 
is ready to pay £50 for a square half-inch of 
paper that has accidentally failed to become a 
stamp? 
Critic 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


The millions of well-bred Conservative voters 
who enjoyed the background and training of 
normal homes and day schools are prepared to 
make allowances for people whose education was 
hampered by position or parental tradition. But 
they must note with disfavour the indecorum of the 
products of the public school system-that disgrace 
the Labour side of the House.—Letter in Daily 
Telegraph. (J. Young.) 


On these occasions people from the town take 
special interest in knowing on what farm the goods 
displayed have been produced. It gives special 
pleasure to think that they might be eating a 
pheasant shot by the Duke himself.—Oxfordshire 
Farmer. (P. A. Evans.) 


Then the Duke wanted to consult the Duchess 
about one of the paintings we were examining. 
But she was nowhere to be found. 

So he opened the french windows that looked 
on to a rose garden and hallooed loudly. It was a 
sound, I thought, I’d never hear—a duke hallooing 
to his duchess.—Sunday Post. (R. M. Simpson.) 


Mr. Wade, of Thorne Road, Edenthorpe, Don- 
caster, was so incensed by the brutality of crime 
as a boy, that he applied to the Home Office for a 
hangman’s job when he was only 21.—Sheffield 
Telegraph. (John Weightman.) 


Apropos the Isles of 


Greece 


“Beating should and usually does teach a boy to 
ignore personal pain. ... To be bullied may even 
supply young authors with material for depicting the 
horrors of life.” 

—Letter in the Daily Telegraph. 


The public schools! The public schools, 
Where Tory statesmen felt the rod 
Wielded by pedagogic ghouls 
To demonstrate the wrath of God; 
Eternal Blarney gilds them yet— 
They cannot learn and can’t forget. 


The Flogging Muse is in retreat, 
But while Etonians rule the roost, 
With Cypriots and blacks to beat 
It gives the dying art a boost: 
Colonial subjects still can gain 
Reflex indifference to pain. 


The tyrant of the cane and birch 
Was education’s warmest friend : 
The means did not confuse his search— 
He only saw the nether end 
And stuffed the budding author’s mind 
With raw material, from behind. 


Ruling Etonians understand 
The mystic task of those who flog; 
They cannot save their native land 
But give their virtues to the dog— 
The blood-and-earth mechanics still 
In Cyprus work their Sov’reign will. 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 


Lucky Jim’s ts 


Political Testament 


Own the cover of this pamphlet,* the Fabian 
Society announces that it has been issued “as 
worthy of consideration within the Labour Move- 
ment.” Lamentable as it may seem, I think the 
Fabian Society is right. Socialism and the Intel- 
lectuals is badly written and muddled to the point 
of exasperation. In default of a suitable peniten- 
tiary here, its author should be sentenced to at 
least six months’ hard labour (as I am sure he 
would consider it) at the Café des Deux Magots, 
and there learn how to define his terms, how to 
state his premises, and how to conduct his argu- 
ments in a logical and consequential manner. But 
this being said, the fact remains that what Mr. 
Amis has written is important and, incidentally, far 
More interesting than the learned and lifeless 
political tracts published, all too frequently, by 
Messrs. Wollheim, Utley, Crosland and others in 
the pages of Encounter. 

Mr. Amis is a Labour supporter. He has, so 
far, voted Labour in every election and, “unless 
something very unexpected happens,” he expects 
to vote Labour to the end of his days. Come 
election-time, he even sticks a poster in his win- 
dow and lends his car to party headquarters to 
save Swansea voters from trudging to the polls, 
But—he does not join the party; he finds it diffi- 
cult to work up any enthusiasm for politics; Suez 
led him to attend his first political meeting in 15 
years, but this simply served to remind him how 
boring such meetings were; and, at the end of his 
essay, he contemplates, with a good deal of com- 
placency, continuing a lifetime of political apathy. 

This, in itself, may not be tragic for the Labour 
Party. Unfortunately, Mr. Amis—at least on his 
own account—is not alone. He claims to 
speak on behalf oi a class: the new welfare state 
intellectuals. —They mass, in their thousands, at 
his elbow: in Cardiff and Hull, in Exeter and 
Southampton, in Stoke and Sheffield, lecturers in 
Geology and Civics, veterinary surgeons and wel- 
fare officers, with their long-playing records and 
their ponytail-haired wives, their bottles of 
Spanish burgundy and volumes of A. J. Ayer. 
The university colleges of England echo with the 
tramp of their apathetic feet. The men who should 
be the rank-and-file of the progressive intelli- 
gentsia, the N.C.O.s of the local party organisa- 
tions, the subalterns of a new generation of 
Labour voters, are choosing to stay at home and 
indulge in the pursuit of Civilisation (Tourist 
Class). 

Mr. Amis has two comments to make on this 
phenomenon. First, it does not cause him to 
“grieve overmuch.” A characteristic of this 
school of young intellectuals is that they all dis- 
like each other intensely. Mr. Amis obviously 
loathes the class to which he belongs, indeed he 
even feels it necessary to employ the classic dis- 
claimer: “some of my best friends,” he writes, 
“are intellectuals.” He sees his colleagues as un- 
reliable nuisances, whose presence in a militant 
party is more likely to prove an embarrassment 
than an asset. “I often feel,” he says, “that even 
the intellectual who takes up some sort of political 
career, attains some power or influence in that 
field, stands a good chance of being wrong on any 
given issue, a rather better chance than the ordin- 
ary Labour Party or trade union man.” And why 
is this? Because “the best and most trustworthy 
political motive is self-interest.” Since the intel- 
lectual’s interests:are not identical with those of 
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the workers, his presence at their side is therefore 
irrational, unnatural and unpredictable. 

This leads Mr. Amis to his second comment. 
(This is not, strictly speaking, correct: his second 
point is made first; but I am trying to present his 
arguments in their most favourable light.) What 
drives the intellectual to take up the cudgels on 
behalf of the left, he says, is precisely something 
irrational: political romanticism. And here Mr. 
Amis feels he has laid his finger on the origins of 
the present apathy: there is today, he feels, a 
notable lack of causes which can stir this, romanti- 
cism and which, at the same time, have a distinct 
political content. The colour-bar, horror comics, 
the homosexual laws and capital punishment, on 
all these the new intellectuals feel strongly; but 
they are not, strictly speaking, political issues 
calling for street-demonstrations and the over- 
throw of governments. The welfare state, the 
decline in unemployment, the taming of the 
Tories, the international stalemate of the cold 
war have successfully and, it seems, permanently, 
lowered the political temperature in Britain; even 
the outrage of Suez failed to bring it back to the 
boil, because it simply did not go on long enough. 
The point can be made quite briefly : 

Though the Tories may be bad again, 
There is no substitute for Spain. 


Hence Mr. Amis is led to the ultimate stage of 
Marxist logic: the despairing longing for catas- 
trophe. Things will have to get far, far worse, 
he says, before intelligent people can be per- 
suaded to get together and make them better. 
“What is needed,” he writes, “is a good, long, 
steadily worsening crisis out in the open where 
everyone can see it.” (This, I might add, only a 
few paragraphs after he attacks Auden for writ- 
ing of “the necessary murder.”) . 

I hope I have presented Mr. Amis’s arguments 
correctly. Possibly the inner core of his political 
thought has escaped me. It may be that I have 
missed some subtle nuance concealed in his 
cloudy syntax. If so, he has my profoundest 
apologies. I say all this because it seems to me, 
after reading this pamphlet, that the only thing 
which prevents him from becoming an active 
Labour supporter is a regrettable unwillingness to 
think. The problems he raises can all be answered 
by the simple statement of self-evident proposi- 
tions. It is demonstrably untrue that an intellec- 
tual is more likely to be wrong on a given political 
issue than the ordinary voter, if only for the 
simple reason that he is likely to be in more com- 
plete possession of the facts about it. Perhaps I 
am naive, but I have always assumed that an edu- 
cated voter is likely to be more responsible than 
an uneducated voter; that knowledge is a desirable 
and useful thing to possess; and that intelligence 
is an important political asset. Mr. Amis employs 
the word “ intellectual” freely, without attempt- 
ing to define it. He may have forgotten that it 
was first used in describing the partisans of 
Dreyfus, that small band of writers, journalists 
and lawyers who challenged the power of the 
French state and army, and risked the fury of the 
Paris street mobs, because they believed that 
reason was a better arbiter of human affairs than 
prejudice; and he may also have forgotten that it 
was the intellectuals who eventually triumphed. 

No wise man, I think, would dispute Mr. Amis’s 
contention that self-interest is a healthy political 
guide. But it is precisely in exposing and propa- 
gating self-interest that the art of politics lies. 
If all British workers had correctly appreciated 
their interests in 1955, there is no doubt that a 
Labour government would be in power today. It 
is here that the intellectual has an important 
role to play. It is his job to bring things out into 
the open where everyone can see them. If he 





does this successfully, then it doesn’t matter much 
whether he votes himself, or lends his car, or 
sticks up posters, or even writes pamphlets. 

Nor is the intellectual, as Mr. Amis sup- 
poses, himself disinterested. His politics, too, 
are guided by self-interest. Mr. Amis’s evi- 
dent contempt for humanist values. leads him 
to ignore the fact that such interests need 
not necessarily be materialistic. In the long run 
the intellectual takes up a political position not 
because of the petrol shortage, or the price of 
Spanish burgundy, or the level of income tax— 
any.of the issues likely to affect his material welF+- 
being—but because one of the parties soliciting 
his support is prepared to subscribe, if. only in 
part, to the values in which he believes. In doing 
so, the intellectual automatically protects his 
status and his future. 

One of_these values—the most important—is 
justice. Justice is the application of reason to 
the problem of controlling human behaviour, and 
its interests are identical with those of the intel- 
lectual; if they are threatened, his are threatened, 
too. This, I think, is the answer to the comment 
made by Mr. Amis on “political romanticism.” 
He defines it as the “irrational capacity to be- 
come inflamed by interests and causes which are 
not one’s own, that are outside oneself.” In fact, 
what he means by political romanticism is really 
a sense of justice, which every true intellectual 
possesses; and this is quite rightly, and quite 
rationally, aroused whenever and wherever an 
injustice is committed, whether it be in Spain, in 
Abyssinia, in Cyprus, in Egypt, or in Britain. In 
this sense, the intellectual is, by definition, poli- 
tically committed, and his sympathies will always 
and in all countries be found, in the main, on the 
side of the rational, progressive, democratic left. 

It is true, of course, that I am talking about the 
ideal intellectual, whereas Mr. Amis is discussing 
British intellectuals as he believes them to exist 
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today. But is the difference so enormous? [| 
suspect that Mr. Amis, like most “ contemporary”) 
young novelists, is slightly out of date. In the 
years following 1945, there was, I agree, some 
apathy among the younger intellectuals, particu 
larly in academic circles; an inevitable and prob- 
ably healthy reaction to a decade of intellectual 
life dominated by the strident voices of the left, 
There was even some talk of a “New Right” 
(where is it now, I wonder?). This tendency, 
however, was grossly exaggerated by Mr. Amis 
and others, who used it as a gimmick in their 
presentation of a certain type of modern hero, 
generally referred to as Lucky Jim, who enjoyed 
a certain success with the circulating libraries, 
Naturally, they have a vested interest in keeping 
him alive, in persuading people that he is domin- 
ating the political horizon with giant, uncom- 
mitted strides. But I suspect—in fact I am sure— 
that Lucky Jim, at least in his political context, 
is dead, killed on the afternoon of October 30, 
1956, by Sir Anthony Eden; and that what Mr. 
Amis has written in this pamphlet is merely Jim’s 
last will and testament. It may be that Mr. Amis 
was not inflamed by the Suez issue; but in that 
case he is the one intellectual I have heard of who 
was not. The London air, at least, is loud with 
the lamentations of intellectuals who now regret 
having failed to do their full share at the last 
election to keep the Tories out. Nobody who 
attended the great Suez demonstration in Trafal- 
gar Square feels the need for another Spain, 
The rumpus has even invaded the Athenaeum. 
Never in modern history has the intellectual 
element in a nation been so united, militant and, 
I submit, successful. After all, Messrs. Auden, 
Spender and Co. lost their battle; we won. The 
present mood, of course, may not last; but for 
Mr. Amis to say it does not exist is sheer, blind 
ignorance. Swansea, art tha sleepin’ down below? 
PAUL JOHNSON 


Reflections on Hungary 


AtHovucu nearly all Socialists seem to agree 
in condemning the Soviet intervention in 
Hungary as wrong and morally indefensible, it 
is nevertheless true that the recent events in 
Hungary face left-wing Socialists with an appall- 
ingly difficult problem of judgment. This is not 
only because it is still very difficult to be sure 
about the facts, but also because the facts, as far 
as they are at present known, are not open to 
simple explanation. 

It is, of course, easy for out-and-out anti- 
Communists, whether they call themselves 
Socialists or not, to present the picture of an 
heroic people rising almost solidly against its 
oppressors and being prevented from setting up 
and consolidating a free national government 
only by the sheer force of Soviet tanks: nor is 
it at all surprising that this has been the version 
of the affair that has been put forward day after 
day in most of the newspapers of the West. What 
most of all makes the left-wing Socialist hesi- 
tant about accepting as adequate this account 
of what has happened is the knowledge of the 
efforts that have been made for a long time past, 
especially under the auspices of such agencies 
as “Voice of Europe,” to stir up revolt in the- 
Peoples’ Democracies,.and the known association 
with these efforts of persons and groups formerly 
associated with the Fascist Horthy regime which 
held power in Hungary up to 1945. The doubt is 
not whether these elements played some part in 
the uprising, but how large the part they played 
really was, and what would have taken place had 


the Hungarians been left to settle their own 
affairs without intervention. 

It still seems to me undeniable that the 
Hungarian uprising started mainly as a spontane- 
ous movement of mass discontent, in which 
students and industrial workers played the pre- 
dominant part, and that the outburst showed 
that the Hungarian Communist Party had made 
itself thoroughly unpopular, and indeed hated, 
by great masses of the people, including a large 
section of the industrial workers. It is also clear 
that there was very strong popular feeling 
against the Soviet Union, which was regarded as 
exploiting Hungary for its own purposes and as 
mainly responsible for the measures which had 
made the Hungarian government so widely un- 
popular. It is therefore impossible not to blame 
very severely both the Hungarian Communists 
and the Soviet government for their parts in 


bringing about the revolt, quite apart from the. 


steps taken subsequently for its suppression. The 
Hungarian regime under Rakosi was evidently a 
most unpleasant police tyranny; and it was s0 
largely because of the treatment meted out to 
Hungary by the Soviet Union in its determina- 
tion to keep the Peoples’ Democracies in firm 


subjection to its control as pawns in the game of © 


international power politics. The new outlook 


in the Soviet Union inaugurated by Krushchev’s 


denunciation of Stalinism at the 20th Congress 


had not in practice led, up to the moment of — 
Rakosi’s dismissal, to any change in Soviet policy 
towards Hungary; and by the time of Rakosi’s 
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the things they say! 


Did you see in the press the other day how short of engineering technologists we are becoming? 











Every year, it seems, there are more than 50,000 new technologists in Russia, 


and more than 20,000 in America. But the figure for Britain ts only 3,000! 





own 


- Yes, it’s a big problem, all right. 


ee What I want to know is: Why doesn’t industry do something about it? 


an After all, it’s industrial forms that need the technologists — 
made 


nated, they should help the Universities to produce them. 
Many do. For instance, I.C.I. gives over £200,000 to the Universities every 


nd as year for a variety of purposes, including research fellowships and grants to 





yun their scientific departments for the materials and equipment needed in research. 
—_ That’s quite something —I.C.I. seems to be alive to its own vital interests. 


The Yes, and that’s not the whole story, for I.C.I. recently started, at several Universities, 
a new scheme of Transfer Scholarships. 


These will enable young men who haven’t studied 
Science at school to prepare themselves to take it at the University. 
This scheme will do something to help us get the extra (ich 
ga 
. Jf 


4} technologists that Britain so badly needs. 
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fall from power the accumulated discontent had 
gathered too much momentum to be. checked by 
secondary changes, such as the substitution of 
one leading figure for another. 

No sooner had the outbreak occurred, how- 
ever, than certain reactionary elements quite 
naturally thought they saw their chance of turn- 
ing it to their own ends. The revolt, being 
mainly spontaneous, had no effective national 
leadership: there was no organised party or group 
that was in a position to take hold of it and to 
give it a clear direction. The workers’ councils 
did no doubt provide most important rallying 
points; but they were local and unco-ordinated, 
and there was behind them no unifying force 
armed with a clearly conceived plan of action. 
Nor had they much, if any, hold on the rural 
areas, which are, of course, vitally important. 
In these circumstances, there was every oppor- 
tunity for discontented groups of every-sort and 
kind to join in and gain control over sections of 
the people, or even to set up local “govern- 
ments” or provisional regimes of their own. 
Some of these groups and regimes were no doubt 
inspired by high ideals of freedom and democ- 
racy; but others appear to have been almost 
openly Fascist and determined to undo the entire 
revolution that had dethroned the previously 
dominant powers—the landed classes and the 
Catholic Church. 

These were the circumstances under which 
Nagy came to office, but not to power, in an 
attempt to find a middle alternative to the dis- 
integrating Communist regime. Nagy, however, 
never showed any sign of ability to get his 
government recognised by the main body of the 
insurgents; and the more he tried to broaden its 
basis by including a wide variety of political per- 
sonalities, the less did he seem able to give any 
effective lead. The out-and-out reactionaries felt 
strong enough simply to ignore him; and the 
workers’ councils did not rally round him because 
he gave them no clear impression of what he was 
trying to do. Sheer chaos thus threatened the 
country; and it is not possible to say what would 
have happened had not the Soviet Union, after 
once evacuating Budapest, sent back its tanks and 
lent its backing to the attempt to construct a new 
Communist government under the leadership of 
Janos Kadar. 

Despite these uncertainties I have no doubt that 
the Russians were wrong in deciding to use force 
in order to maintain Hungarian Communism in 
power. They were wrong, because it was clear 
enough that the Communist regime could be up- 
held only by naked military force, and that this 
force would be for a long time the sole means of 
preventing further revolt. This implies—what I 
believe to be true—that Communism had made 
itself too unpopular in Hungary for there to be 
any prospect of even a liberalised version of it— 
a la Tito or 4 la Gomulka—maintaining itself in 
power without the backing of Soviet armed force, 
and because a Communist regime sustained by 
foreign arms was calculated, apart from the sheer 
immorality of the whole proceeding, to do even 
more harm to the cause of Communism than even 
the entire loss of Hungary to the Soviet bloc. 

Nevertheless, I recognise that the Russians had 
a difficult choice to make; for I do not feel able 
to believe that, had they stood aside, the Hun- 
garian people would have been in a position freely 
and democratically to decide their own destiny. 
The various elements that had joined together in 
the uprising, having no common policy, would 
have been bound to fall out; and probably there 
would have been, even in the absence of western 
intervention, a civil war of which it is impossible 
to predict the outcome. 


There is, I think, no doubt that the Russians 
hesitated before embarking on their second inter- 
vention. They were bound to do so; for it in- 
volved them in action which ran sharply counter 
to their international policy of seeking a détente 
with the West. The alternative, however, seemed 
to be not only the loss of Hungary as a member 
of the Soviet bloc, but also the danger of dissolu- 
tion of the bloc as a whole if Hungary broke away 
from it. This danger was, I think, less than it 
was made out to be; for until the German 
question is settled and the eastern frontiers of 
Germany are finally agreed, both Poland and 
Czechoslovakia will have overwhelmingly strong 
reasons for remaining faithful to their alliance 
with Russia, however much they may wish to 
alter its terms to their advantage. 

In considering the Russians’ behaviour, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the implications of the 
Communist philosophy as a whole. According 
to this philosophy, Communism is beyond 
question the right system—that which is destined 
by the laws of history to prevail in due course 
over the entire world. This being so, the question 
arises whether any country that has once come 
under a Communist dictatorship can be allowed 
to renounce Communism in. favour of any other 
system. To do so is, in the Communist view, to 
embrace “ counter-revolution,” no matter whether 
the new regime be Fascist or capitalist, autocratic 
or bourgeois-parliamentary, or even social demo- 
cratic after the western fashion. This is what 
Communists mean when they denounce the entire 
Hungarian uprising as a 
“ counter-revolution.” It is the counterpart of the 
attitude of those who see in it a holy struggle for 
emancipation from Communism and group to- 
gether as “ fighters for freedom ” all those who are 
hostile to Communism, whether they be ‘demo- 
cratic Socialists or advocates of a return to private 
ownership and private enterprise, or upholders of 
aristocracy or even of Horthy-style Fascism. 

Both these views are unacceptable to real be- 
lievers in democratic Socialism, who reject 
dictatorship of either the right or the left, but 
stand for a regime based on public ownership and 
collective control of the means of production and 
on the nearest practicable approach to social 


manifestation of. 
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equality through the “welfare state.” To sy 
Socialists it must matter a great deal whether 

Hungarians, left to themselves, could constr 
a society in broad conformity with these deny 


cratic principles or would fall back under % 
Even if, 


actionary and in effect Fascist rule. 
democrats, Socialists are prepared to say that 


Hungarians ought to be free to choose whatey 
regime the majority of them prefer, they canng 
help being aware that in such a situation as exigi 
in Hungary, and. as existed before the Russiay 
intervened, the deciding factor cannot be in prag 


tice what a majority of the people would vote f 
for there is no real possibility of holding a 
election in a country plunged into civil war. 


such circumstances, what settles the issue is the 


preponderance of power, which is quite as li 
to be in the hands of a minority as of a majo: 
and is indeed certain to be disputed by 


minorities, with the majority of the people, esped 


ally in a mainly agricultural country, Pe 
hardly more than a negative role. 


I can see, then, why the Russians, on the bagi 
of their Communist philosophy, came down, how 


ever reluctantly, on the side of intervention 
arms. But, not being a Communist and di 


approving strongly of this philosophy, I hold thai 


they did grievous wrong. For, unlike the Co 


munists, I hold that it is morally wrong to impos 


a regime on a people by external force, even 
such action does work out favourably for the cay 
of world revolution—which, I believe, in 


present case it is unlikely to do. I am simply ng 


prepared to subordinate all other consideratior 
to the promotion of Socialism—in which I 
believe—and much less of Soviet Communism 


in which I do nat. I hold that Socialism can legi 


timately be sought for only by means consiste 
with decent moral conduct, which involves leavin 
each people free, for better or worse, to settle i 


own affairs. To that extent, I believe that people 
have a right to self-determination, and reject th 


notion that the only true right is the “ historic 
right of the proletariat, or of the working 
in a wider sense, as a single worldwide power, 
overbear all its opponents in the general interes 
of the world revolution. 

G. D. H. Coie 


Fleet Street Notebook 


Tue trouble that Mr. Dulles is having in explain- 
ing to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives just what the Eisen- 
hower plan for the Middle East involves is 
nothing to the ripe confusion that ruled among 
leader writers when the cables covering Mr. 
Eisenhower’s statement arrived in Fleet Street. 

The extent to which Fleet Street was divided 
became obvious from the first reactions on Sun- 
day. To the Observer, “President Eisenhower’s 
request to Congress will, if granted, reassure 
America’s allies both in western Europe and the 
Middle East itself of her readiness and capacity 
to fulfil her existing pledge in time. ... Without 
demanding the alliance of the ‘neutralist’ Arab 
states it may deter Soviet aggression.” The Sun- 
day Times, however, found it “a perplexing stroke 
of policy . . . not a policy but the prelude to a 
policy,” and warned darkly that by “treating in- 


‘discriminately the friendly and the hostile” it 


might “strip the West of all respect by peoples 


who may be backward but have learnt to be real- 
ists.” To Reynolds it was “ part of the price of the 
crass stupidity of Eden’s Suez adventure.” “Be- 
tween them,” it warned, “the United States and 
the Soviet Union threaten to bring undiluted cold 
war to the world’s hottest trouble spot.” 


“The 


fundamental question,” it said, 
United Nations is to be the effective instrumen 
of world opinion in the area.” 
so readers of the People were called on to shot 


hurrah because “at long last America realises thé 


need to protect our interests.” 

Nor did Monday bring anything that t 
earnest searcher after truth could pin down as “ 
consensus of opinion.” ‘The Manchester 
dian headlined its leader (the most favourable i 
any newspaper) “ A Generous Offer.” The Ti 
more inhibited, would go no further than, “ Goo 
in Parts.” . According to the Guardian leader, t 
offer was not only the most “hopeful step sine 
August towards peacemaking in the Middle East 
but much “more subtle” 
appear, combining “the fullest respect both f 


the United Nations and for the national inde 


pendence of other countries.” It thought # 


President deserved warm thanks for an initiative 


which would “curb militant nationalism wi 


hampering the creative side of national self-ambi 
“versatile means @ 


tion,” which would provide 
action” to deal with the most urgent. problem 
of the Middle East including the Arab-I 


conflict, and which had “gauged correctly” thé 


present mood of the U.N. Assembly. The 


“is whether the 


The 5,000,000 af 


than might at first 
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dian’s opposite number in Printing House Square 
judged differently, remarking sourly that if it is 
easy to say that “it comes very late, is fearfully 
vague in parts and is largely irrelevant to the 
main cause of the Middle East: upheavals, ten- 
sions and dangers,” there was, all the same, “ truth 
in all these complaints.” 

Reading the same text, the News Chronicle 
leader writer (who complained that the plan 
showed “not enough daring” and was “more of 
a sedative than a stimulant. That is its weakness 
and danger”) found, however, that the one clear 
advantage was that “ The great Republican leader 
has chosen the path we should never have left, 
support for the authority of the United Nations.” 

“President Eisenhower has made one of the 
historic speeches of our time,” proclaimed the 
Daily Mail. “The New World has taken a tre- 
mendous step into the old. . . . The vacuum 
prevented for decades by British statesmanship 
has at last occurred and the United States now 
fills it.” “Far from trying to fill the vacuum 
created by the withdrawal of Britain,” countered 
the Daily Telegraph, “the United States is 
attempting a new feat in foreign affairs—to guar- 
antee and preserve a vacuum.” It considered 
that “it was likely to be more effective at home 
as a piece of democratic propaganda than abroad 
as a piece of diplomacy,” and said that on many 
matters it “simply restates the obvious.” The 
Herald—“Ike Gives A Lead”—thought it 
“realistic.” “It offers,” it said, “scope for the 
United Nations to take over more and more 
responsibility for both peace and economic pro- 
gress in the area.” The Mirror’s readers were 
told that it was wise and courageous, although 
late, and that it was now more essential than 
ever that the Tory Party should “select a leader 
who can again walk into the White House and 
be welcomed and trusted.” Those of the Sketch 
were informed that “first there was double talk 
from Washington, then there was open hostility. 
Now there seems to be something like a strange 
indifference to the vital interests of Britain.” As 
for the readers of the Express, they were forced 
to look for truth at the bottom of a well—or a 
parable. “Holding a bone in its mouth,” 
gloomily commented their favourite leader 
writer, “a dog looked into a pool of water. 
There it saw the reflection of the bone. Opening 
its jaws it reached down to seize the reflection 
and in doing so it lost. the reality.” This trans- 
lated by the wise elders—or elder—of Shoe Lane 
apparently meant that “since the U.S. is unable 
to champion Arabs against the Israelis she will 
not get the rewards in Arab friendship for which 
she has sacrificed her British partner.” 

To the Financial Times the most striking fact 
about the Eisenhower declaration was the extent 
to which it made clear the essentials of U.S. 
policy: “President Eisenhower only wants to 
promise help to states subjected to Russian mili- 
tary aggression. But the serious problems in the 
Middle East are those which only concern Russia 
at second hand.” ‘The Daily Worker saw deeper 
and farther, perceiving what the Financial Times 
80 oddly missed. What the Eisenhower statement 
made clear at last, it announced in one of the 
Surprising remarks of the week, was that: “For 
all the ravings against the Russians and Chinese 
in the past few years it has been the British 
people and many British capitalists who have 
been the real target and the victims of U.S. 
imperialism.” 

Things are surely coming to a sorry pass when 


Throgmorton Street has to look to the Daily 
Worker rather than the Financial Times to sound 


a warning bell. Lord Bracken is obviously taking 
things too easily these days. 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS 





. Bull’s-eyes 


& Cowhide 


Confectionery manufacture and tanning are 
among the many hundreds of jobs that more than 
80 industries are doing more efficiently with the 


help of starches, dextrines, and glucose. 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


That’s a question worth asking—and we’re the people 


to ask: we could give you an exceptionally well informed 


opinion — and would be pleased to do so. 
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; The Moulder of 
Minds 


“A tor of us,” says Toby Dermic, “have taken 
refuge in the Foreign Service like they did in 
monasteries when religion was current as rock 
and roll. Take me, Toby Dermic. What am I 
doing in Ljubliana, Vice-Consul Infm.? I am a 
victim, old boy, victim of the written word. Once 
I thought I was a Moulder of Minds.” 

Toby is as bald as an egg, and wears a vibrant 
pepper and salt, with a stiff collar and black tie. 
His red face is centred by a huge pair of horn- 
rimmed spectacles, and he has the rosy air of a 
business man who has been boiled and then 
lightly birched all over by a Finn. His life story 
is worth hearing. “It was all mishaps, old boy,” 
he says. “My first was hair. I used to do all 
my own advertising. I believed in style. ‘Have 
you tried Dermic’s Undetectable Hair? Wigs, 
toupées, curls, postiches, switches, scalpettes, rats, 
transformations. . . . Everything except the hair 
on your chest.’ It was a big business, but declin- 
ing. More baldness cures on the market, I sup- 
pose. Or man’s metabolism being changed by 
the atom? I don’t know. Anyway it was a mis- 
hap. I said tomy manager ‘ This won’t do. When 
in doubt expand.’ And we expanded. After all, 
why stop at hair? I drafted something more 
generous. ‘If not hair, we can supply you with 
false limbs, screw-on, locking, tacking or glued. 
Why be a legless wonder when Dermic can help 
you?’ The response was not very big. However, 
I was optimistic and wanted to expand further 
—to embrace the Whole Man. I was willing to 
supply spare parts for the whole human frame 
but my partner vanished and left me holding the 
baby. Another mishap.’ 








It is more than two hundred years since 
Drambuie was first brought to Scotland by 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. The pleasant custom 
of drinking a liqueur becomes, with Drambuie, 
part of a tradition that has its origin in the 
colourful days of the eighteenth century. 


Drambuie 














“TI don’t say I was daunted, old boy, but I felt 
I needed a change. So I dropped hair and 
bought a share in the Matrimonial Register. This 
was good biz. You know the sort of thing? 
‘Catholic maiden, on plump side, 47, with rich 
humorous personality wishes to meet honourable 
financier interested in flowers and music.’ The 
stuff fairly rolled in and marriage boomed. We 
never even saw the advertisers till they came to 
blows and got their pictures in the Sunday press. 
And there was no writing to do. In fact I was 
sitting tight and pretty had it not been for Gonvil, 
a sort of yellow-fanged modern poet fellow- He 
read proofs and put the paper to bed for a pit- 
tance. I admit the material is enough to try one 
but there is no excuse for what he did. He drank 
of course. I suppose that is how he came to 
do it. All I know is that the Register came out 
suddenly with a surrealist number, with a banner 
headline reading, ‘Why Marry When You Can 
Burn This?’ 

“ And in amongst all these little heartbreak offer- 
ings the wretched fellow had inserted imaginery 
ones of his own composition. ‘Lazy dwarf needs 
literate wife to read newspaper. Can Tattoo. Own 
needle.” ‘Dainty petite clergyman’s daughter 
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wishes to meet someone instinct with life. Q 
alcoholics please.’ ‘Tearful but restrained cif 
worker wishes mental stimulation.’ ‘Charmiéy 
homunculus wishes to meet jolly widow.’ ‘ Chee 
ful silly actress desires pen-friend. Fros-ail 
would suit.’ ‘Dimpled nudist, generous propom 
tions, desires soul-mate, thirteen hands.’ ‘Rosh 
crucian dentist offers electrically-heated contem 
plation-mat.’ 4 

“Well, you can imagine the sort of mishap th - 
was, old man. Gonvil must have gone bese 
As he got drunker, the poet came more and mor 
to the surface. ‘Fluent dummy with ven 
quist’s growth urgently seeks famished room v 
parent.’ ‘Small pegamoid man, M.A. Canta 
seeks tangible rubber acme. Own soft plugl 
‘British born bivalve with sponge cogs seeks post 
in animal factor’s poem.’ The last in the paper 
read: ‘ Refined drunkard would take a few pupils! 

“ After that I said: ‘ Dermic, you’ve had it. Int 
the F.O. with you.’ Of course I never told them 
But they were awfully nice. I think, old boy, 
they felt that my past was something like yours) 
and it was safer in the long run to have us both 
on their side.” 

LAWRENCE DURRELL 


Entertainment 


The Honours List 


Tue Beaverbrook press has never prided itself 
on being a friend of culture. All the more meri- 
torious, then, is the foundation by the Evening 
Standard of a set of annual theatre awards, of 
which the second year results have just been an- 
nounced. Anything which stimulates discussion 
about the theatre above the gossip level is to be 
welcomed (provided, of course, that the actual 
decisions are not taken over-seriously) and I per- 
sonally found particularly interesting the pub- 
lished extracts from the panel’s debate. They 
had four awards to make: the best play 


of the year, the best performance by an actor, : 


the best performance by an actress and the best 
musical. Their deliberations serve to remind us 
that the past year has by no means been a bad one. 
The candidates which they discussed for the best 
play were Peter Ustinov’s Romanoff and fuliet, 
Anouilh’s The Waltz of the Toreadors, The Diary 
of Anne Frank by Frances Goodrich and Albert 
Hackett, and The Chalk Garden by Enid Bag- 
nold. Others they might well have considered but 
apparently didn’t were Brendan Behan’s The 
Quare Fellow, Dylan Thomas’s Under Milk Wood 
and Arthur Miller’s A View from the Bridge, and 
Look Back-in Anger. The Quare Fellow, rather 
surprisingly, was not even canvassed. But the 
panel had a fit of conscience about John Osborne’s 
Look Back in Anger and created a special award 
for it “as the most promising play of the year.” 
They would, indeed, have looked foolish if they 
hadn’t, for though something about this play 
seems to have maddened some of the older genera- 
tion, it was undoubtedly the most startling suc- 
cess of the year and—a most important factor— 
it appealed especially to the intelligent young; and 
a theatre which failed, as our theatre seemed to 
be doing, to appeal to the intelligent young, would 
be a theatre on its way out. Look Back’ in Anger 
would undoubtedly have been the highbrow 
choice of the year, but the theatre cannot by its 
nature be an exclusively highbrow business (thank 
goodness! ); and anyhow it would have been argu- 
able that as a finished thing the play was less suc- 
cessful than it was in its parts. The Anouilh and 
the Diary of Anne Frank were excluded—rightly, 
I think-—as being, I suppose, not strictly new (and 
perhaps, unconsciously anyhow, as not being Eng- 
lish, and could that have been the reason, too, for 
not discussing A View from the Bridge?); and 
Mr. Harold Hobson threatening—wrongly as I 


think—to wreck the table if anyone nominated 
The Chalk Garden, Mr. Ustinov’s play was ad- 
judged the winner. But the award apart, eigh 

— candidates is a good crop for one 


* Had I been present I should have provoked Mr. 
Hobson’s table-wrecking, for I think The Chak 
Garden decidedly deserved consideration. I lately 
saw this play. for the second time when Miss Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davis took over with very great ac- 
complishment the part created by Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft. I should rank this play now even higher 
than I did when I first saw it. I remember com 
plaining then -that all the business about the 
Governess turning out to be a released murderess 
was fiction cliché of an all too predictable kind. 
Seeing it again, I realise that this thread is much 
less central to the play than it appears at first 
viewing. It was, I still think, a miscalculation on 
the author’s part to use it, since the act of murder 
is so special that, like performances or per 
forming children, it always “steals the show.” But 
the play is a not unprofound psychological. study 


written in a brilliant artificial prose most elegantly 4 


turned and phrased. It is a continual pleasure to 
listen to. 


Still (after we had set the table on its legs again 


before Mr. Hobson) I should all the same have 
concurred with the majority verdict.- I missed 
Mr. Ustinov’s play when it first appeared but I 
laughed continuously and uproariously at it later 


in its run. Romanoff and Fuliet scores over The 


Chalk Garden in being theatrically a great deal 


more interesting. So deft is the dialogue and 30’ 
amusing the situations that audiences don’t even 


realise that they are being treated to a theatrical 
experiment. Mr. Ustinov invents his own kind of 
fantasy and creates an atmosphere where address- 
ing the audience direct is perfectly in keeping. In 
this, too, by the way, he has the edge over Mr. 
Osborne. Jimmy Porter’s angle of view may be 


new in the theatre, but it is cramped behind the’ 
Experiment was recognised, 
too, in the award to Cranks as the best musical. . 
I cannot pretend that I personally enjoyed this 


old static three walls. 


very idiosyncratic revue. It was both too repeti- 
tive and too arty for my taste. 
certainly deserved recognition. 

When the panel turned to adjudging the best 


performances of the year by an actor and actress, 


But its originality 
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the choice of Dame Peggy for her performance 
in The Chalk Garden it is difficult to quarrel. 
Perfection is perfection. But on this principle at 
least two other performances compete. Dame 
Edith’s in the same play was no less perfection. 
And I do not think to say of it “it was a part she 
could play on her head” is a sound argument 
against it. (This was the argument the panel had 
against giving the actor’s award to Alec Guinness 
for his part in Hotel Paradiso. That Dame Edith 
and Mr. Guinness have respectively brought their 
talents to the pitch of perfection in these plays 
is true. But there can be notting better than the 
best.) I know no pleasure so satisfying as watch- 
ing Dame Edith practising her supreme art 
supremely as she does in The Chalk Garden. If 
you happen to have missed it, I strongly recom- 
mend you to repair the omission. 

The other supreme performance by an actress 
in the year was Miss Dorothy Tutin’s Hedvig in 
the John Clements Wild Duck. I never hope to 
see this difficult part so beautifully brought off. 
Several others I would have canvassed. Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, for that marvellously delivered 
last speech in the Brook-Scofield Family Reunion 
and Perlita Neilson for her touchingly childlike 
Anne Frank. And though I suppose Stratford lay 
outside the panel’s province, we cannot leave 1956 
without a mention of Miss Margaret Johnson’s 


_ remarkable season there. In all she did her touch 


was wonderfully sure. She was both the best 
Portia and the best Desdemona I ever remember 
—a rather curious combination. 

Mr. Paul Scofield won the actor’s award for his 
whisky-priest in The Power and the Glory: a 
very just decision, too, for his was a wonderfully 
telling piece of acting. I should have wanted two 
others bracketed with his—Guinness (already ruled 
out) and Mr. Ustinov whose playing of the chief 
part in his own play was certainly one of the great 
post-war comic performances. I should have 
nominated, too, Mr. Denholm Elliott for his Pole 
in Who Cares, Anthony Quayle for Arthur Miller’s 
Eddie, and Mr. Hugh Griffiths for his old general 
in the Anouilh play (which reminds me that I 


have left out from the ladies Miss Beatrix Leh- | 


mann’s horrifyingly vivid irruption as his wife). 


Mr. Kenneth Haigh’s young man, all witty-self- | 
pity in Look Back in Anger, deserves recalling. | 
George. Cole gave a classic display in a revival | 


of Mr. Bolfry; and one half of Mr. Morley in A 
Likely. Tale was sheer delight. 
trarily ruled against good performances in bad 


plays or Sir John Gielgud’s valet.in the Coward | 


play would have had to be considered. 
I have turned this article into a private honours 


list and I should have liked to prolong it. There | 
should be a section for producers and another for } 


designers. But I will end by giving the highest 
award of this column for the Man of the Theatre 
of the Year to Mr. e Devine who has 
launched the Royal Court with such signal suc- 
cess, a success which we all hope will be cumu- 


lative. 
T. C. WorsLey 


Big Stuff 


Wauerner through sheer size, or for the last 
appearance of James Dean, or for its apposite con- 
cern with Texas oil, Giant (at Warners) com- 
mands attention. Here at last is a 

(about three and a quarter hours) which isn’t just 
another film record of a Broadway musical, and 
which aims to be something more than a gaudy 
and expensive spectacle. Expensive it must have 
been: but in taking Edna Ferber’s long chronicle 
of Texas cattle-barons and oil-men as his first 
subject since Shane, George Stevens had some- 
‘thing to say as well. 

What he has to say is often interesting, preg- 
nant, and worth hearing. The first hour of Giant, 
centred on a vast Texas cattle ranch in the 
Twenties, is full of good scenes, memorable vistas : 


the nineteenth-century Gothic mansion starting 


up like a mirage in the arid waste; the coarse, 
friendly, materialistic community of cattlemen 


The panel arbi- | 





and their dowdy wives, clannish and racially in- 
tolerant; the decrepit shanty town to which their 
Mexican servants (“ waterbacks ”) are condemned. 
It .is all infernally reminiscent of what one reads 
of South African society today; and Stevens, who 
is a liberal without being quite a radical (he is too 
fascinated by wealth for that), shows it vividly, 
with honesty and edge. 

There is a story, of course. Bick Benedict, 
owner of the fabulous Reatta ranch (595,000 acres) 
brings a wife to “Texas from the East, and it is 
through her eves that we see this strange, feudal, 
epic world. Her impulses are more civilised than 
her husband’s. She wants to share his life; and 
she finds herself excluded from most of it. She 
wants to help and heal the poor; and her husband 
tells her she should be unaware of their existence. 
But Benedict’s complacent conservatism does not 
have the last word; odd-job man around the 
ranch, befriended only by Bick’s sister, is young 
Jett Rink. Jett is a bitter-friendly, mercurial 
character (you will readily guess who: plays him), 
despised by the prosperous cattlemen, yet not to 
be classed with the Mexicans, a poor white, a 
trouble-maker. But it is Jett who strikes oil. 

It is Jett’s oil, rather than Benedict’s children 
and grandchildren, that powers the second half 
of Giant. But the transmission is faulty, and 
there are times when the film slows perilously 
near to a standstill, before the theme of racial 
tolerance is revived, and the story ends with a 
good and valuable gesture. The reasons for this 
loss of grip are worth pondering. Is it just a 
question of length? Are these long chronicle 
films just too demanding in a medium as intense 
and concentrated as the cinema? I do not think 
so. It is the scenario of Giant that falters; and 
I think the way it falters is inevitable in a film 
which costs as much money to make as this one— 
and which therefore has to make as much money 
as this one. For how can interest be sustained? 
The people must develop, the relationships 
deepen and progress. And themes (of money, 
power, etc.) must develop too. Stevens, alas, is 
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able to do neither of these things. The charac- © 
terisation remains Saturday Evening Post—in- 
deed, with Bick and his wife declining into a 
gracious, greying hero and heroine, and their 
children multiplying, growing up and marrying, 
it becomes more rather than less superficial. And, 
for obvious reasons, the criticism of Texas capital- 
ism has to be implicit rather than explicit, hinted 
in ironic touches rather than plainly exposed. 
However, even at this diminished strength, 
Stevens’s achievement deserves a salute. Jett Rink’s 
jubilee dinner party, with its fawning politicos 
and its unabashed worship of cash, is a remark- 
able satirical set-piece; and the last two reels—a 
sort of Gentleman’s Agreement in miniature— 
take us back to those post-war days when Holly- 
wood had mofe courage and vitality to the foot 
than it has now to a couple of miles of film. As 
the American friend with whom I saw Giant re- 
marked, respectfully: “Nobody’s dared do a 
thing like that since they kicked the Communists 
out of Hollywood.” 

Deeper considerations apart, this is an excep- 
tionally handsome film, and a fine piece of crafts- 
manship. Only the music is trite (Dmitri Tiom- 
kin). The settings have attentive feeling for 
period and social level, and Stevens’s direction, if 
only intermittently really eloquent, has a rare 
solidity and sobriety throughout.. The acting is 
modestly adequate by Rock Hudson, good by 
Elizabeth Taylor, and virtuoso by James Dean, 
whose Jett Rink is a wilful and brilliant variation 
on the character he made his own, and died for— 
the baffled, tender, violent adolescent, rejected by 
the world which he rejects. The middle-aged Jett 
Rink he could not manage: a matured, hope- 
lessly corrupt character was beyond him. And 
there is one other player I would like to mention: 
that frumpish, well-meaning girl-next-door, who 
develops so splendidly into a roaring, red-haired 
middle-aged Texas hoyden. Who is this but Jane 
Withers, once the plumper, more rumbustious 
rival of Shirley Temple? 

LinpDsAy ANDERSON 
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A career 
and how to choose it 





On weekdays between January 21 and 
March 4, thirty-one famous industries 
and business firms will be making a 
series of careers announcements in the 
Manchester Guardian. They will each 
take a whole page to describe in full 
the careers and prospects they offer 
those about to earn a living. This 
annual feature covers every section of 
industry and includes openings for 








MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


both the scientist and the arts student. 

In addition, the ‘classified’ section of 
the Manchester Guardian presents a 
generous range of career opportunities 
all the year round. And, of course, its 
editorial columns are read for their 
sense and sincerity at all times. Spare 
copies of the Manchester Guardian are 
apt to vanish with speed—why not place 
a regular order with your newsagent ? 
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Prospecting 


Tuere are intellectual occupations for which 
danger-money should be paid: criticism of the 
popular arts is one of them. The danger is that 
of laughing oneself into a permanent state of 
cynicism, as is only natural after a year in which 
over half of all popular records bought in the 
USA have been by Mr. Elvis Presley. And yet, 
can we grudge his owner, Col. “Tennessee” 
Tom Parker, a gentleman once active in the pro- 
motion of circuses, the money he has made out of 
his property, with the aid of a Mr. Hank G. 
Saperstein, to whom the Harlem Globetrotters 
are also said to owe much? Can we grudge 
Presley himself the million he has made in a 
year with the help of profits on sponsored goods 
such as the “houndburger” (named after his 
great song-hit “Hound Dog”)? It is described 
as “a hamburger with glamor.” Clearly somebody 
deserves to make money out of an invention like 
that in a society crazy enough to let him. When 
the suckers are born every minute, not singly, as 
Barnum thought, but in millions, there will be 
promoters for them. And yet—there is some- 
thing disarming about an industry which can 
produce a rock-and-roll record called “A Mes- 
sage from James Dean,” complete with sound- 
effects of the car.in which he killed himself and 
a moralising rhythmical doggerel purporting to 
be sung by his spirit. If the authors of Victorian 
street-ballads had been able to make records, they 
would have made them like this, and the English 
recording companies who have recoiled from 
issuing this one here show a lack of spirit. As 
the disenchanted critic looks forward to 1957, he 
feels that a business so innocent of taste and 
self-consciousness as to produce this record and 
the one called “Jimmy Dean’s First Christmas 
in Heaven” may just succeed in producing uncut 
diamonds as well as tons of rubble. 

Well, perhaps. There is no strong case for 
optimism. But the charm of jazz criticism is pre- 
cisely its unpredictability. Nobody knows where 
cither the serious artists or the best-sellers of 1957 
will come from. From rock-and-roll which has 
dominated 1956? Almost certainly not, though 
Britain will be lucky to welcome at least two 
authentic and powerful blues singers, who will 
doubtless be sold to an unsuspecting public as 
rock-and-rollers: “Big Bill Broonzy,” who has 
been here before, and “Brother John Sellers.” 
Both have made splendid records, Broonzy mainly 
for Vogue, Sellers for Vanguard. I strongly urge 
readers to go to their concerts. What will come 
out of the next’ craze after rock-and-roll? It 
looks as though this will be West Indian: already 
calypsos are sweeping the market in the USA. 
Here there are real possibilities. Though calyp- 
sos are boring, and will probably be exploited 
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largely for the ease with which they camouflage 


‘ pornography, stimulating discoveries wait to be 


made among other kinds of West Indian music, 
which is rhythmically more interesting than most 
jazz. For some seven years much fascinating and 
charming stuff has been recorded in Britain— 
largely for the export market—and Mr. Hum- 
phrey Lyttleton has experimented, not unsuccess- 
ully, with combinations of the jazz and West 
Indian idioms. A good deal of this material may 
well be disinterred for our pleasure. Indeed, if 
there is really to be a major vogue for West 
Indian music our immigrants will certainly turn 
out to be a reservoir of undiscovered or. un- 
exploited talent. Frankly, I do not find in any 
West Indian music the emotional power of a 
good blues, but it is good music for all that. 

Where else are we to look? One would not 
really care to prophesy. Indeed, I begin the year 
in a pensive mood, induced by the following ob- 
servations of the sociologist, T. W. Adorno, which 
I found in a volume of essays called Prismen 
which I translate from. the German: 


The object of jazz is the mechanical reproduction 
of a regressive impetus, a castration-symbolism, the 
meaning of which appears to be: resign your claim 
to masculinity, let yourself be castrated, as the 
eunuch-like sound of the jazz-band mockingly pro- 
claims, and your reward will be membership in a 
society of males which shares with you the secret 
of impotence, which is lifted at the moment of 
initiation. 

Readers anxious jo verify this might consider 
getting “New Orleans Jazz” (Brunswick LAT 
8146, 12 inch): twelve 1940 numbers by the great 
men of New Orleans, Armstrong, Bechet, Dodds, 
Noone and the rest. Or, if they prefer live jazz, 
they might like to listen to Mr. Eddie Condon 
who brings his group from New York to the 
Stoll on the 27th, after giving concerts in various 
provincial towns. At bottom Condon’s team is 
still made up of the white players who, as school- 
boys in the Chicago of the 1920s, fell in love with 
the music of the great New Orleans Negroes who 
had migrated north. None of them was or is 
in the class of their masters; all of them play 
authentic jazz as they learned it. Condon him- 
self, @ guitarist, has had the luck and judgment 
to be concerned in the making of a handful of 
haunting, records, which have gained him the last- 
ing goodwill of all jazz-lovers; records whose 
“ Chicago” style of “hardboiled eloquence” (to 
use Wilder Hobson’s phrase) makes them a sort 
of musical equivalent to the contemporary Hem- 
ingway and Dashiell. Hammett: the McKenzie- 
Condon’s Chicagoans Liza and Sugar of 1927 
(Parlophone), the Chicago Rhythm Kings’s I’ve 
Found a New. Baby. and There’ll Be Some 
Changes Made of 1928 (Brunswick), Eddie’s Hot 
Shots’s I’m Gonna Stomp, Mr. Henry Lee 
(HMV), the Condon Orchestra’s Home Cooking 
(Parlophone) Condon was also involved in classic 
performances by great coloured players, such as 
Fats Waller’s The Minor Drag and Coleman 
Hawkins’s remarkable One Hour and Hello Lola 
(1929). We shall not hear quite this sort of thing, 
for New York in the 1950s is not Chicago in the 
1920s, and public taste requires more of New 
Orleans than either. But we can look forward to 
his visit with some confidence, especially as he 
brings with him a fine drummer—George Wettling 
—and an appealing trumpeter, Wild Bill Davison. 
Whatever the year will bring, it will begin with 
enjoyable jazz. 

British music-lovers of all kinds are also likely 
to welcome the great Louis Armstrong once again. 
The success of his Festiva. Hall appearance with 
the Royal Philharmonic was such that there is talk 
of a‘series of ten more such combined operations. 
For Armstrong’s sake, one is pleased. Playing 
with a symphony orchestra is, for many jazz- 
players, a little like getting a knighthood, since 
they are as irrational about honours lists as most 
of us. Presumably the symphonic players are 
equally pleased to perform with an artist of 
Armstrong’s distinction. Whether it is a good 
thing to mix two kinds of music, or of audience, 
is another matter. FRANCIS NEWTON 
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Masks and Faces — 


I> there had been television in the seventeen 
century, Cromwell would have been a “ televisia 
personality ” because of his warts. ’ 
Nothing becomes so boring to viewers as th 
sleek, smooth, too-well-groomed, show-businegs 
professional who thinks that “glamour ”—the 
cosmetic obliteration of the marks ‘of age and 
temperament—will bring him or her success 
TV. A blank, merely pretty, tarted-up face i 
the dullest thing on the screen. Even spectacle 
help—and a remarkably high percentage of the 
most popular performers, commentators, and 
interviewers wear them. 
Early this week it was a relief, therefore, instead 
of the holiday surfeit of slick theatrical banality, 
to watch a number of people, in various pro 
grammes, who were simply being themselves and 
had interesting selves to be. On two successive 
nights—in ITV’s About Religion and the BBC’s 
Meet Feanne Heal—we saw an Anglican nun and 
Buddhist nun. In Miss Heal’s programme we 
also saw a rich London shopkeeper’s daughter 
who married a Corsican fisherman and lives as an 
ordinary fisherman’s wife, fetching water from a 
pump. 
Of these two programmes, fascinating as both 
of them were, I thought the former the better, 
partly because twenty-five instead of about seven 
minutes could be devoted to the exploration of a 
human being, her character and motives, partly 
because the Prioress had the advantage of being 
explored by Mr. John Betjeman, Miss Monica 
Dickens, and Mr. Anthony Greenwood, who all 
know something about their subject and did not 
flounder about in its shallows (though chastity 
was unfortunately crowded out of the discussion 
by poverty and obedience). This does not mean 
that their questions were above the heads of the 
ordinary viewer: it means that the “plain man” is 
not necessarily the best interrogator on his own 
behalf, and that these three were aware of the 
sort of questions he would want to ask (such as 
whether a lot of women living in seclusion to- 
gether didn’t quarrel all the time), but were able 
so to frame them that the essential and important 
answers were drawn out. (Compare Mr. 
Mayhew’s visit to Mirfield, the archetype of such 
interviews.) 
By contrast, Miss Heal seemed almost ill at ease 


with her bald-headed Buddhist nun, whose face, ’ 
like that of the Anglican prioress, showed strength 


and a certain severity, lit occasionally by an un- 
forced and charming smile. 
Heal’s other interview the more successful, for 
her: she was on familiar ground when asking 
about trouble with in-laws (but the. Corsican 


mother-in-law was, said the ex-heiress, “sweet ”), 


The heiress, however, Mme Toussaint Orsini, 
looked far less happy than her sunburned hus- 


band, even though she committed herself to the 
remarkable overstatement: “In Corsica you can” 


be absolutely free.” The cameras suggested, as 
TV cameras are apt to, a certain tension, an 
attitude of defiant determination to make the best 
of the bed she had chosen to lie in. But this may 
have been merely studio nerves. 

this was material for some interesting com- 
parisons: three women who had found, presum- 
ably, satisfaction by drastic breaks with the lives 
to which they had been brought up. The 
Prioress had found it by denying self, by subject- 
ing herself to the will of God and the discipline of 
a community. The Buddhist had found it in 
what seemed exactly the opposite way, by deliber- 
ate self-consciousness: “we watch everything we 
do . . . and become aware of ourselves.” The 


heiress had found it in secular, but eccentric, self- 


fulfilment. It would be invidious, and question- 
begging, to say which of the three faces, in this 
ruthless medium, looked the least serene. 


One other face and personality had a peculiar 9 
impact this week—those of the Rev. Brian” 
Hession, who was chosen for This Is Your Life — 
because he had recovered from an “inoperable” 


cancer, diagnosed when he had, ‘so the surgeons 


said, only four days to live. The “formula” — 


I thought Miss 
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tion of the Mindszentyite faction very differently. 


requires that the subject of this programme should 
be unaware that he has been chosen for it until 
actually. confronted with the studio audience, 
cheering and laughing at his discomfiture—which, 
‘in this case, was obviously considerable. Why is 
this formula invariable? The identity of the sub- 
ject could have been kept secret from the viewers; 
but Mr. Hession should have been warned. Only 
the essential niceness of Eamonn Andrews, work- 
ing very hard, saved the BBC from the conse- 
quences of a gross lapse of taste. However, the 
situation was sufficiently compelling to keep me 
from switching to Cool for Cats until it was nearly 
over: I caught a glimpse of five Negro boys, each 
with a big T on his sweater, singing, with enor- 
mous verve, “I’m not a juvenile delinquent.” 

Usually we have had to accuse the BBC of 
excessive stuffiness rather than of errors of taste; 
but I am a little surprised that they have not 
‘imposed one of their well-known (and often 
foolish) bans on a current “hit” song, “The 
Garden of Eden.” Jack Payne, introducing it in 
Off the Record, himself seemed a ‘bit uncomfort- 
able about it. The tune is, indeed, delightful: 
the lyric exploits the sensual charms of the woman 
you are walking with in the Garden of Eden, and 
encourages resistance to the “Voice in the 
Garden ” that “tells you she is forbidden.” Such 
heterodox exegesis is objectionable not only to 
Fundamentalists but to those who dislike the 
vulgarisation of sublime folklore. 


Tom DRIBERG 


Correspondence 


THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 


Smr,—Mr. Mendelson is backing legend, not fact, 
and wilfully. The danger of his view is that many 
still hold, if unconsciously, that agitators make revolu- 
tions. Admittedly, Mr. Mendelson’s claim is only 
that agitators were corrupting the basic nature and 
direction of a mass movement. But it rings similar. 
His account of an insurrection falling into right-wing 
hands is an admirable adumbration from a Sheffield 
armchair. When Basil Davidson, who was there, 
carefully refuted his factual errors on Hungary, Mr. 
Mendelson gave no sufficient reply, but simply sum- 
marised his theory once again. His choice of sources 
for facts, throughout the correspondence, has been 
amusing. _ Always Le Figaro and Le Monde, The 
New York Times and Herald Tribune, never the 
eleven Polish Communist journalists, the correspond- 
ents of France-Observateur, of the Italian Socialist 
Avanti, of the Daily Herald, the Daily Worker, of 
your journal, all of whom were on the scene. 

What in fact do the left writers who were present 
‘have to say? Mr. Mendelson spéaks of the Radio 
Free Europe enclave in Gyor. Here is France- 
Observateur, January 3, 1957: “They have often told 
us that the town of Gyér was effectively in the hands 
of the most reactionary elements, and they have pre- 
sented its mayor, Attila Szigeti, as a man under the 
orders of Radio Free Europe. In reality, he was a 
democratic Communist, a friend of Nagy, expelled by 
Rakosi in March, 1955.” In his book, The Hungarian 
Tragedy, Peter Fryer notes that, meeting at Gyér 
his first “true counter-revolutionary,” a young 
monarchist, he was told by him, a propos of Szigeti 
and his associates, “They are going to pacify us 
rather than mobilise us.” And France-Observateur 
again: “When a reactionary ‘commando’ group 
wanted to chase Szigeti from the town hall, it was 
the entire population which came to his aid .and 
which reduced this attempt to nothing.” Silo, revolu- 
tionary military commander in’ Gyér, was reported 


. ' by France-Observateur as a veteran Communist and 


a former fighter in the International Brigade. 
_ Mr. Mendelson refers mysteriously to supporters 
“of Franco. Inside Hungary, with startling compres- 


ion, he links overt Fascism to an “ Adenauer-type 
Christian Democratic Party.” He then speaks as if 


the mere foundation and the total victory of a 


“Christian Front” were one and the same event. 


Marian Bielecki of Polish Radio reported the forma- 





He spoke to a major figure in the Smallholders party 
the day of its reconstitution, about elections and the 
likely mandate. “We will have from 30 to 35 per 
cent. of the votes,” said his informant, “at least, if 
they don’t form a Christian. party, for, in principle 
anyway, our electorates are the same.” Two days 
later, after the Christian party had been formed, the 
same politician rubbed his hands gleefully replying 
to the same questions and remarked, “They don’t 
bother us, they are condemned in the voters’ eyes, 
since they’ve posed the issue of restoration of Church 
lands. It’s madness to think of such a thing—and to 
speak of it, worse.” 

In an earlier letter, Mr. Mendelson seized on Joszef 
Dudas, who led a small group in Budapest, as an 
eminence grise of the Hungarian Fascists. France- 
Observateur notes that he is the only such “counter- 
revolutionary ” anyone has been able to name. Basil 
Davidson reported that: the arrest of Dudas by 
Maleter’s forces ‘went smoothly, and met no resist- 
ance, and that only two out of 800 members of the 
Budapest Military Revolutionary Committee opposed 
it. Moreover, who was Dudas, actually, and what 
were his supporters? I quote Wictor Woroszylski, 
editor-in-chief of Warsaw’s Nowa Kultura, who, 
unlike Mr. Mendelson, was on the scene. “Here is 
a succinct biography of Joszef Dudas, as given by one 
of his propagandists. Born 1912, profession mechani- 
cal engineer. Joined the Communist Party but left 
it in 1940. He joined the Smallholders. Immediately 
after the war, elected to Parliament. From 1946 to 
1954, he was imprisoned, without trial or sentence, in 
different gaols and camps. Participant in the insurrec- 
tion since the beginning. . . .. We asked Dudas how 
he defined the character of his movement. Without 
reflection, he launched four adjectives: national, 
revolutionary, democratic, Socialist.” Mr, Woroszyl- 
ski’s report is too long to quote entire. But I cite 
this remark of Dudas: “We must complete the 
government with representatives of the traditional 
democratic parties. But, on the other hand, we can- 
not tolerate right-wing groupings or Fascists. We 
must preserve the Socialist regime, while guaranteeing 
to all citizens freedom of conscience and while reject- 
ing all economic dogmas.” Woroszylski’s conclusion 





43 
seems to be that Dudas expressed. unexceptionable 


views but also an immense personal ambition. His 
support of the government was conditional on his 
own entry into the broad coalition. He proposed to 
negotiate personally with Moscow. Not, it seems, 
a Fascist, but more simply, a gang leader, an isolated 
strong man. And his men? Were they Fascist- 
minded, or willing to support a Napoleonic coup? 
Said one of them to the Poles, waving ‘his pistol 
towards a Free Europe loudspeaker: “That’s also 
lies, Propaganda.” 

What of the rest of the Fascists, those imported 
from the West? In an earlier letter, Mr. Mendelson 
cited M, Thomas Schreiber, of Agence France-Presse, 
as an honest reporter, Hungarian-speaking, who holds 
views like his own. In France-Observateur of 
January 3, M. Schreiber writes: “The Hungarian 
Revolution was not exempt from agitation by 
extremist right-wing elements who naively hoped— 
like reactionaries everywhere—that the youth, the 
workers and the intellectuals of Budapest fought for 
them. I was in Hungary in that period and I often 
warned in my dispatches that these agitations were 
not without danger. But one must measure their 
importance in relation to the democratic forces. The 
Hungarian press of these historic days presents an 
irrefutable witness of the insurgents’ determination to 
fight both the Stalinists and the Fascist danger.” In 
the same article he asks, “Wasn’t it the ‘Fascist 
danger’ which necessitated the Soviet armed inter- 
vention of November 4?” He answers, “On the 
contrary: without that intervention—which all anti- 
Fascist fighters opposed—the democratic forces would 
have rapidly reduced to nothing the Fascists or reac- 
tionary agitators.” Independently, Peter Fryer traced 
rumours of an American-armed emigré force, and 
finding them baseless, remarked, “The danger of a 
counter-revolution is not the same as its victory.” 
Most correspondents have pointed out that rebel 
border guards stopped all entrants, searched them for 
arms, and turned back all dangerous intervention. 
Ferenc Nagy, the former Smallholders’ leader, now 
president of an emigré group, flew from New York 
only to be repulsed at the frontier. And foreign 
arms? Marian Bielicki, the Polish Communist, cate- 
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gorically denies them. “The weapons with which 
the insurgents fought came from the armouries of the 
military.” 

And the white terror? There was none. Of 
course, and rightly, Communist bookshops were 
burned. Of course, the A.V.O. were lynched. 
Woroszylski describes the mistakes, the killings of 
innocents, as at most “sporadic.” Bruce Renton 
and Basil Davidson have both pointed out that the 
mass reaction was against the secret police, not Com- 
munists as such, and that it was virulent only in the 
early days, before order was established and main- 
tained by Colonel Maleter’s forces. This in the 
provinces. Peter Fryer writes, “How many innocent 
Communists were killed in Budapest? Twenty? 


Fifty? I don’t know. But certainly less—many less 
—than the members of the A.V.O. who were 
lynched.” 


Mr. Mendelson’s rage for purity appears again in 
his hurt comparison of Mindszenty and Cardinal 
Wyszinski of Poland. He notes that the Polish 
Primate has won valuable concessions for his Church, 
and implies at least that Mindszenty is neither so 
statesmanlike, so constructive, nor so nice. This 
shocked tone of Mr. Mendelson’s defies explanation. 
But I have shown above that Mindszenty’s circle, 
despite his personal appeal as a martyr to the Rakosi 
tyranny, could enlist no support for their politics. If 
Mr. Mendelson had read the speech of November 3 
in full, he would have seen what mattered, that indivi- 
dually Mindszenty did not even venture serious 
opposition to the Nagy government. May I quote 
France-Observateur once ‘again, and cite is publi- 
cation of the substance of the text? “The famous 
declaration of the Cardinal on November 3 over 
Budapest Radio responded to a desire of the Nagy 
government, who wanted to see the Church favour a 
return to calm and the normalisation of public life. 
The Cardinal’s remarks, without doubt, went beyond 
the limits of such an appeal, but they do not justify 
the subversive characterisation which the Soviet press 
gave them by detaching some phrases from their 
context.” 
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Two last points. One, in direct contradiction of 
Mr. Mendelson’s claim that.the Nagy government was 
toppling on November 3 and 4, we find the clear 
testimony of the Polish Communist journalists, repre- 
sentatives of Zycie Warsawy, of Nowa Kultura, of 
Trybuna Ludu, of Polish Radio. They spread 
throughout the provinces, then returned to meet in 
Budapest on November 3. Writes Woroszylski in his 
journal for that day, of those who had been in other 
regions than he: “Their impressions are the same 
as ours: stabilisation is beginning in the country, the 
government is becoming a real government, sustained 
by all the revolutionary forces.” Second, we have 
Mr. Mendelson’s assertion that the Soviet leadership 
welcome a Gomulkist regime in Hungary. If Mr. 
Marosan’s recent announcements do not adequately 
disprove that, let us examine the Hungarian situation 
itself. Was there any base for a Gomulkist govern- 
ment? That is, for a national Communist govern- 
ment led by an unblemished figure of wide appeal, 
popularly supported? Woroszylski quotes a conver- 
sation on October 31 with Professor Gyérgy Lukacs, 
surely the most intellectually respectable of East 
European Marxists. “The new party cannot count 
on a rapid success. Communism is totally com- 
promised in Hungary. What will fuse around the 
party will probably be small groups of . progressive 
intellectuals, of writers, of young people. The work- 
ing class will follow rather the Social Democrats. In 
free elections, the Communists might obtain five, at 
maximum ten per cent. of the vote. It is possible 
that they will not be part of the government, that 
they will pass over into opposition.” Thus, the 
Gomulkist regime Mr. Mendelson predicates is im- 
possible as a permanent feature, or feasible only 
against the will of the people. But that does not 
mean that Hungary was unwilling to accept the Nagy- 
Tildy government as a provisional order, nor does it 
mean that the temper of the masses was in any 
sense right-wing. 

143 Whipps Cross Road, 

London, E.11. 


BarRIiE SIMMONS 


THE NEW MORALITY 


S1r,—The more I pondered Jacquetta Hawkes’ 
article on “A New Morality” the more baffled I 
became. What is the new morality to be? “It is a 
morality based on the belief that heightened experi- 
ence, extended and intensified consciousness are the 
proper part of man.” But consciousness and experi- 
ence of what? Of God? Of man? Of the material 
universe? Of machines? 

The first can be ruled out, for Miss Hawkes is 
evidently a non-believer. And she is suspicious of 
machines, for she talks of “the sub-intellectual level 
of our busy mechanical existence.” Probably she 
would allow the material universe joined with man 
in his relationship with it and with himself. 

But civilisation always has been concerned with 
these, so what is new in Miss Hawkes’ proposal? 
Only that in no serious sense does she propose to 
include God. God, one gathers, is to be tolerated 
as a sort of marginal hypothesis preferred by some. 

But Miss Hawkes asserts that “one aspect of the 
new morality would be to support the positive 
qualities of life instead of an over-emphasis on 
testraint.” This refers to sexual relations which, 
Miss Hawkes tell us, are “a matter of ordinary 
behaviour and decency between human beings.” So 
they are, but so far this is surely very meagre? I 
prefer the puritans, who at least make sex important 
by damning it. 

What is depressing is that Miss Hawkes,. while 
condemning negatives and advocating positives, her- 
self produces only negatives. She wants it*to be a 
crime to “spoil the countryside, ruin beautiful cities 
or add to the squalor of industrial cities.” How one 
agrees! But where does this get one? To Scan- 
dinavia. Scandinavians have exceptionally high 
suicide rates, I believe, but Miss Hawkes is ready 
here with “richer sensuous and mental life of the 
individual.” We are back where we started. 

Miss Hawkes doesn’t like the’ churches, no doubt 
with reason. But as producers of positives I prefer 
them to this specimen of liberalism. 

CHRISTOPHER GILLIE 
Cambridge. 
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Sir,—The article of Jacquetta Hawkes must leay 
some at least of your readers wondering. Gran 
that her strictures on modern society are justified- 


































and I for one think they are—how can she hope thi Jerusalem 
the mass of people, the victims of modern propa found in 
ganda, ever more efficient, directed for commercig§ Cohen’s z 
or political ends, will, without any definite credj* Nor dc 
assurance, turn from the seductive attractions @™ Lawrence 
the many forts of secular hedonism? time, alw: 
The remarkable fact is that the principles of precise id 
desired “positive morality” were laid down by thi has been 
thinkers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 1955 in 1 
denunciation of avarice and usury, the insistence og The id 
free will (a notion attacked, it is true, by thi pondent } 
Protestants) and the relegation of lust, the sin of sexi jn Cairo 
and concupiscence to its proper place among the structed ; 
other mortal sins is in. accordance with all thi returned | 
desiderata of Jacquetta Hawkes. and may 
What is lacking in her humanism, based upon gM briefly on 
contingent world, is that recognition of God as F doctor, F 
Being, the author of all our creaturely existence a desperate 
sustainer of all the virtures and values which ale The co 
gives reality to our aspirations. Moreover, it musi most pro 
never be overlooked that the whole influence of th officer. V 
Catholic faith was then, and is now, in the acceptancg equates v 
of personal immortality, an emphasis of the ultimate jn the ar 
importance of individual personality, seeing it i Your 
taught that human souls can hope, ultimately, afte need of ti 
purgation, to live with God in that state of perfeoHl . pritich 
tion which we call the Beatific Vision. This belie very justi 
gives to the “positive morality” rightly sought 6 the grour 
humanists, an intellectual as well as an emotional fo for Allen 
dation. It is not the fact, as her article states, that ites) the | 
Catholicism “discourages thought,” or seeks “th supported 
safe harbour of Faith.” This may be true of somil oq Crusa 
Protestant or evasive modernist sects, but is emphati ally, passe 
> 
ally not true of those members of Holy Church wht Zihron } 
share the intellectual traditions of St. Thom 
Aquinas, Bonaventura or Duns Scotus, not to met Dun CG 
tion such thinkers as Maritain or Gilson in our owt Duth 
time. As Belloc has said, the Catholic faith makes 
sense of life, to believe this is not to cease from 
mental fight but to find a foundation on which 
base our merals and our ratiocination. SI.—A 
The Brake, HENRY SLESSER Coleridge 
Postbridge, Devon. of readin 
sake, she 
POLITICAL DISCRIMINATION a report 
Sir,—Several points in the letter of December 2 Which ha 
on political discrimination from “ University Lec. tesult, ha 
turer” greatly surprise me. or does st 
First, if I were, as it appears that he is, a° Com I do no 
munist should I not regard the authorities of British © be m 
universities as acting with contemptible folly the ignor 
appointing any Communist teachers at all? Show tecently ¢ 
I not regard their talk of academic freedom as met} so-called 
sentimental, “liberal” rubbish? And if so couldij™ _ ! origin 
consistently complain that their conduct seemed wm “Sts p 
me “inconsistent with the British concept @ Budapest 
academic freedom ” ? with as ji 
Second, still on the supposition that I were a Coat] Golding s 
munist, should I speak of Communism as if it wer I did n 
an embarrassing disease or disability, of such a song UNISTS} 
that it would be wrong for others to “ disclose ” tha tained cor 
I had it, and intolerable for myself to be questionedj Word) syn 
on the subject directly? wrong. I. 
Third, is it not an understatement to say th would lea 
teachers in British universities enjoy a “ conside has public 
degree of freedom” to say what they choose? about wh: 
Finally, may there not be some fields of academiy first rule | 
study in which the expression “ Marxist scholar,” ij As for 
not actually a contradiction, calls for some explant word “ot 
tion? And if so, might not this be a reason, or pat able case | 
of the reason, why Marxist scholars do not always Policy (it 
obtain the posts they apply for? fanging fr 
Mary Warnock #§ like all pr 
St. Hugh’s College, an obsess: 
Oxford. for askin 
Softee, C: 
Worth co! 
THE MYSTERIOUS S.A. _ 
Str,—There are a number of statements in i® wants full 
Engle’s article which should not be allowed to gf ‘he subscri 





uncorrected. It is not true that Sarah Aaronson am * parties, to 
the Nili group have “somehow remained out of ti “tnbroken, 
history books,” since there are in fact two works @ , 1 will 
Hebrew on the subject which contain the facts me 
tioned by your correspondent. Their titles, roug! 







is Newlan: 
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leayl translated, are as follows: Sara, Nili Heroirie, by Y. 
antes =Yaari (Ishim--Umorot Press, Tel-Aviv, 1941); Sara, 
ed—™ Flame of Nili, by “ Simple Soldier ” (Achiassaf Press, 
¢ thu Jerusalem, 1943). References in English can also be 
found in Menachem Beigin’s The Revolt and Israel 
.Cohen’s A Short History of Zionism. : 
* Nor does the story of the connection with T. E. 
Lawrence “pop up in the British press from time to 
time, always with more exotic embellishments.” What 
precise identification of Sarah Aaronson with “S.A.” 
has been made other than one which appeared during 
1955 in the magazine Housewife? 

The identification is not so absurd as your corres- 
pondent claims. Sarah Aaronson spent two months 
in Cairo in 1917 with her brother Aron, being in- 
structed in new codes by intelligence officers. She 
returned to Athlit via Cyprus on July 17 of that year, 
and may quite well have encountered Lawrence 
briefly on his return from Akaba. He himself, as“his 
doctor, Ricketts, told Mrs. Eric Kennington, was 
desperate when he heard of her death. 

The contact made in Cairo by Aron Aaronson was 
most probably with D. G. Hogarth, then a naval 
-officer. Woolley, whom your correspondent wrongly 
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in the artillery. 

Your correspondent mentions the “humiliating ” 
need of the Nili group to account for expenditure to 
«British H.Q. in Cairo. May this not have been a 
very justifiable precaution, a measure of control upon 
the group whose purpose was not simply espionage 
for Allenby but also originally (Aaronson’s Gideon- 
ites) the starting of an armed revolt against Turkey, 
supported by. British arms, with a nucleus in the 
old Crusader ruin near Athlit? Lawrence, incident- 
ally, passed through Athlit, near Sarah’s settlement of 
Zikhron Yaakov, in 1909. 

Louts ALLEN 
Dun Cow Cottage, 
Durham. 


DEATH OF A HERO 


Sir,—As Olga Davenport pointed out, I’m not 
Coleridge. And I have little respect for her kind 
of reading of the “truth”—a fact which, for my 
sake, she publicly regrets. Her heart is broken by 
a report by K. S. Karol, the accuracy of part of 
which has now been seriously questioned. As a 
tesult, has Olga Davenport’s heart mended a little, 
or does she want it to remain broken? 

I do not want to be callous and I respect those who 
can be moved by the use of their imagination. But 
the ignorant and irrelevant exhibitionism, that has 
tecently distorted debate after debate amongst the 
so-called intelligentsia here, is depressing indeed. 
~ I originally wrote about a specific painting and its 
artist’s politics. Now Truth, Christianity, Suez, 
Budapest and my soul have all been dragged in 
with as little respect for accuracy as the passage of 
Golding’s that first provoked me into writing. 

I did not deny that a red drape could be a Com- 
-Munist symbol. I denied that this painting con- 
tained conventional (in the derogatory sense of the 
word) symbols (plural). Nobody has yet proved me 
wrong. I also said it was vain to hope that Guttuso 
would leave the Communist Party. Since then he 
has publicly confirmed this. In other words, I wrote 
about what I knew; and that seems to me to be the 
first rule for a writer who really respects the truth. 
As for Toynbee, it is easy to see why he finds the 

word “objective” discourteous. There is an argu- 
able case to be made against certain aspects of Soviet 
policy (it has been well argued long since by men 
Tanging from Gomulka to Deutscher), but Toynbee, 
like all professional anti-Commiunists, is the victim of 
an obsession. He merely uses my letter as a pretext 
for asking three questions, whose trap (Softee, 
Softee, Catchee Red) is so childish that it is not 
Worth considering as such. Hence, my straight 
‘answers are (1) No, (2) No, (3) No. If Toynbee now 
1 Mis®* wants fuller information about my views, I suggest 
to @§ “he subscribes to the publications of the Communist 
on aii *parties, to whom my own political allegiance remains 
of the -tnbroken, and where if I have anything further to 
orks @% “say, I will say it. 

s mene JOHN BERGER 
oughij® Newland, Glos. 





equates with this naval officer, was in fact an officer. 





HOMEWORK 


Sir,—Critic is wrong to generalise in his remarks 
on conditions of industrial homework. 

The costume jewellery manufacturing company of 
which I am manager employs a considerable number 
of homeworkers, but for many years these have been 
paid on the same piece-work basis as regular factory 
workers on similar work. 

Our out-workers can often earn as much as 3s. 
to 4s. per hour depending on skill and experience, 
so that the question of sweated labour hardly arises 
in our case. Indeed, it would be very difficult for 
us to find suitable workers at lower rates. 

Furthermore the local Council is very conscientious 
in requesting lists of out-workers, and frequent in- 
spections are made of out-workers’ premises to ensure 
satisfactory working conditions. 

EpwarD ADLER 

Corocraft (Manufacturers), Limited, 

London, N.W.1. 


FABIAN ORGANISATION 


S1r,—Members of the Fabian Society who have 
read the report of the committee set up at the annual 
general meeting of 1955 to examine the Society’s 


administration will recall that the committee failed _ 


to reach.a unanimous view on a number of import- 
ant points, and that in each of these cases different 
members of the committee offered different recom- 
mendations. 

At the annual general meeting held on November 
24 it was impossible, because of shortage of time 
and the weight of other business and some confusion 
about procedure, for the meeting to discuss, and to 
choose between, these conflicting recommendations. 
Because, in common with some other members who 
were present, I believe that these matters ought not 
to wait a whole year before being further considered, 
I sought to move that the executive should convene 
a special general meeting, but the chairman ruled 
this motion out of order without giving any reasons, 


45 


notwithstanding that the rules of the society specific- 
ally provide for the acceptance of emergency resolu- 
tions at the annual general meeting. 

The Society’s rule 6, however, specifies that a 
special general meeting may be requisitioned by 5 
per cent. of the members. I shall be grateful if 
members of the Society who believe these matters 
should be discussed further would assist in requisi- 
tioning such a meeting, and would send to me (at 
the House of Commons, S.W.1.) a letter addressed to 
the -general secretary of the Society requesting a 
special general meeting to consider resolutions and 
other matters arising out of the report of the com- 
mittee of inquiry. 

IAN MIKARDO 

House of Commons. 


COMIC AND CURIOUS 


Sir,—Your reviewer displays a most woeful ignor- 
ance about Christian Morgenstern. I had always 
thought that the “Galgenlieder” were familiar to 
every student of comic verse, but that his other 
works have made no impression seems surprising. In 
any case he was not an Austrian by birth, as he was 
born in Munich on May 6, 1871, and died at Merano 
on March 31, 1914. 

North Kessock, 

Ross-shire. 


JAMES ROBERTSON JUSTICE 


SNOWDONIA 


Sir,—In his interesting review of Professor Gwyn 
Williams’ “Burning Tree” on December 29, Mr. 
Robert Graves says that the name “ Snowdonia” was 
invented in 1905. It is older than that. In 1230, 
Llywelyn the Great, in a letter, styles himself 
“dominus snauedoniae.” In 1586 the original edition 
of Camden’s “ Britannia” has the form “ snaudonia ”; 
and in 1778 Pennant in his “Tours” finally popu~ 
larised the name. 

It is of perfectly respectable antiquity. 

Gwaen Deg, E. C. JONES 

Bangor, Caerns. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


A Roman Scenario 


Rosert Graves is the Adult Phenomenon of 
contemporary letters. Year after year the 
English literary industry creaks on, its plant 
outworn, its techniques obsolete, its personnel 
laid off or working to rule, lured towards TV, 
_advertising or daily journalism. Creative pro- 
duction becomes ever more exiguous, criticism 
more and more introspective and charged with 
personalities, our stock of general ideas remains 
consistently provincial and divorced from the 
main stream. Meanwhile there sits Mr. Graves 
in faraway Mallorca, the canny old ironmaster 
in his trim foundry, up to his ears in orders of 
every kind. Like his fellow maitre de forge at 
Ferney, his smooth conveyor-belt pours forth a 
catholic selection of goods—poems, fiction, 
criticism, Biblical eccentricities and sprightly 
translations. His latest achievement—a mere 
bonne bouche between restoring the Nazarene 
Gospel and writing another novel?-—has been 
to translate Lucan’s Pharsalia for the Penguin 
Classics*. Such energy is Olympian. It has 
the ring of Vulcan’s forge about it. No writer 
since Belloc has attained the same range and 
output with the same perfection of craftsman- 
ship. 

Until Graves’s Penguin appeared, it is safe 
to say that none but schoolboys and classical 
scholars read the Pharsalia. In translation, 
Marlowe is sublime but contorted, Rowe 
deficient of all pace and spirit, while J. D. Duff 
in the Loeb is almost unreadable and H. T. 
Riley’s crib. in Bohn’s Library is entirely so. 
Since Dr. Johnson praised the poet for his 
“ambitious morality and pointed sentences, com- 
prised in vigorous and animated lines,” Lucan 
has exercised no literary influence. True, he has 
contributed to the Roman games of classical 
scholarship since he is responsible for A. E. 
Housman’s most sweeping and classic commina- 
tion. In the introduction to his critical edition 
of the poet (1926), Housman’s spleen surpassed 
itself. “I touch,” he wrote, 

. with reluctance, as Gibbon might say, and 
dispatch with impatience an idle yet portentous 
game in which Lucan’s less serious critics find 
amusement, and which they call Ueberliefer- 
ungsgeschichte because that is a longer and a 
nobler name than fudge... . 

For the emendation of Lucan, Bentley did 
much more than anyone else, but Jess than he 
ought to have done. The characteristic which 
Napoleon so much admired in Turenne, that 
he grew bolder as he grew older, was not for 
Bentley a fortunate endowment. His judgment 
ripened early and reached perfection before he 
was 40; from that time onward the vices of his 
temper began to invade his intellect, and confi- 
dence usurped the place of consideration. 

At first sight Lucan’s epic of the civil wars 
between Czsar and Pompey seems the most 
unpromising subject for translation. His style 
is grossly rhetorical and bombastic, his vocabu- 
lary repetitive, his similes laboured, his nar- 
rative patchy and episodic, his geography and 
astronomy putrid and his actual history largely 
false both in fact and in interpretation. He is 
sardonic and malicious, a true esprit malin, and 
he has a powerful streak of sadism in his make- 
up, which manages to be both repellent and 





fatuous at the same time. His battlescapes, 
whether on land or sea, are ludicrous, and the 
“ambitious morality” that Dr. Johnson so 
admired is tacked on to the various incidents 
in a wretchedly haphazard fashion, suggestive 
of his Uncle Seneca. He writes with odious 
smugness of the starving Pompeian soldiers who 
capitulated in Spain, that 

eventually they recovered their strength, and 

gourmets may learn from this incident that 

Nature is easily satisfied; to keep alive costs 

very little. There is no need for luxurious eat- 

ing and drinking . . . ransacking the ends of the 
earth in search of extravagant delicacies. These 

Pompeians were not resuscitated by famous 

vintage wines, bottled during some long- 

forgotten consulship and served in gold or 
myrrhine ware: it was plain water that saved 
them. Spring water and bread are quite suffi- 
cient to preserve the life of man. 
On this Mr. Graves comments acidly: “I sus- 
pect that this passage was salvaged from an early 
rhetorical exercise written by Lucan for his 
tutor, the Stoic philosopher.” 

Only Graves’s vivid, racy and outrageously 
free translation could make these dry bones live. 
He has annotated copiously, correcting Lucan’s 
historical and geographical howlers and bring- 
ing “up into the text what most translators 
either leave to the reader’s historical apprehen- 
sion or supply in footnote form.” He has also 
written a long and brilliant essay in which he 
introduces Lucan to the general reader as the 
father of yellow journalism and the ancestor of 
Wardour Street. “If lopped of all digressive 
thodomontade, the Civil Wars is a script. which 
could be put almost straight on the floor. It 
consists of carefully chosen, cunningly varied, 
brutally sensational scenes, linked by a tenuous 
thread of historical probability; and alternated 
with soft interludes in which deathless courage, 
supreme self-sacrifice, memorable piety, Stoic 
virtue, and wifely devotion are expected to win 
favour from the great sentimental box-office 
public.” 

Above all, Graves has brought Lucan himself to 
life as an extraordinary complex and strangely 
contemporary human being. Like so many of the 
Silver Age writers, Marcus Annaeus Lucanus 
was a Spaniard, born at Cordoba in A.D. 39. 
From the first he seems to have been a golden 
boy, the hero-with-a-flaw out of some Roman 
Scott Fitzgerald novel. One uncle was Nero’s 
tutor—a pillar of the Stoa who nevertheless 
managed to salt away £4,000,000 in gold “by 
most questionable means”; another was the 
amiable Gallio, proconsul of Achaia and pro- 
tector of St. Paul, who sent the Corinthian 
synagogue to the right-about in Acts xviii. 
Lucan received a tip-top education at Rome and 
Athens, made a Zelda Fitzgerald marriage to 





* Lucan: Pharsalia. A new translation by RoBert 
Graves. Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. 

t+ Lucan: De Bello Civili: Liber I. Edited by R. J. 
Getty. Cambridge. 7s. 

$ Caesar: The Alexandrian, African and Spanis 
Wars. Edited by A. S. Way. Classical fie. 
Heinemann. 15s. 

§ Daily Life in Ancient Rome. By J&ROME Car- 
COPINO. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 
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Polla Argentaria (“whom he loved dearly ang 
who had youth, beauty, wealth, virtue ag 0d 
intellect to commend her”) and became | 
fashionable young littérateur. He also becam 
the intimate of Nero, two years his junior. 
Emperor heaped favours on his friend. He gaye 
him a quaestorship when the poet was still bele 

legal age for holding office, and he appointed 
him to the select College of Augurs. 











what too enthusiastically,” Nero is said to h 
grown jealous. He ruined a public recitatic 
of Lucan’s by calling a meeting of the Senate ig 
the middle of it and making a well-timed exit 
Hate made the poet reckless. 
said Suetonius, “did not refrain from words and 
acts of hostility to the prince, which are still 
notorious.” Once, after relieving himself 
explosively in a public privy, he shouted a half 
line of Nero’s—“Sub terris tonuisse putes” — 
so loudly that “those who were there for the 
same purpose took to their heels.” Lucan wa 
in the thick of Piso’s conspiracy in A.D. 65, 
When the plot was uncovered, his nerve faile 
and he “was easily compelled to make a con 
fession.” It is said that he accused his own 
mother of complicity, though Professor Getty 
of Toronto and a number of other scholars think 
this a slanderf. Nero allowed him to choos 
his own means of death and, after he had eaten 
a huge meal, a physician slit the arteries in his 
wrists. He died aged 26, in the same year as his 
fellow-suicide Petronius, the courtier-dandy who 
parodied him with such exquisite cruelty in the 
Satyricon. 

“One must flee away,” commented Petronius 
cuttingly, “from all diction that is, so to speak, 
cheap, and choose words divorced from popular 
use.” To him Lucan must have seemed a 
angry young man in a hurry, bent on dethroning 
Virgil and sounding a new clangorous note— 
the note of the younger generation—in place of 
Virgilian craftsmanship. It was the old battk 
of literary generations; indeed, Mr. Graves 
compares Lucan’s revolt to the spirit in whid 
Pound, Eliot and T. E. Hulme rebelled 40 years 
ago “against the Virgilian tradition of Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, William Morris and others.” 
Lucan’s “un-Virgilian rhetoric,” he write, 
“and all the modernist traits mentioned above— 
impatience with craftsmanship, digressive irrel- 
evancies, emphasis on the macabre, lack d 
religious conviction, turgid hyperbole, incon 
sistency, appeal to violence and occasional 
flashes of real brilliance—have been rediscovered 
by this new, disagreeable world.” Realising that 
he was incapable of tackling Virgil on his own 
ground—Mr. Graves suspects that he disguised 
his jealousy by representing the latter as “a 
effeminate old toady”—Lucan appears to have 
decided to “ —_ a modernist ‘movement 
which would confine the Aeneid to the schook 
room, where it was obviously due to last as long 
as the Latin language itself.” 

Lucan not only has his epigrams and flashes 
of brilliance; he has his moments of real beauty 
also : — 

. tum fragor armorum, magnaeque per avit 
voces 


auditae nemorum et venientes comminiS§ Has 


umbrae 












After this 
things began to go awry. When the audience 
a verse contest applauded Lucan’s poem “ some, 
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andj . have an onomatopoeia that Tennyson might have 
anim envied. Yet there are no breathing-spaces in 

the poem. All is alarum and excursion, marches 
| and counter-marches, cairns of corpses, waves 


sm two thousand feet high, a hellbrew of serpents, 


™ auguries and witchcraft. One has the impres- 
sion that this confused and daring young man 
im who cheerfully sacrificed history, geography, 
“astronomy and every other sort of objective 
truth to fill a dactyl, lacked all sense of reality. 
His Caesar is a grimacing braggart, a mere 
whipping-boy for Nero himself, a gangster 
wholly at odds with the original. It is strange 
‘to compare the long windy speeches that Lucan 
puts into his mouth with the terse, laconic 
account that the great commander himself gave 
of his mopping-up operations}, with its bald 
recitals of slaughter and its clinching, pincer- 
movement ablative absolutes—“ Pharnace super- 
ato, Africa recepta. .. .” 

Why do we read Lucan? The question 
admits of several answers. At Professor Getty’s 
level there is his espagnolisme, his influence on 
Corneille, his illustration of all the tropes and 
figures listed in Quintilian—synecdoche, an- 
tonomasia, metalepsis and hyperbaton, the 
zeugma, the asyndeton, the “accusative of 
respect.” For Graves, who admits his dislike, 
it is “because the book is a historical pheno- 


menon that cannot be argued away, and because. 


like other prodigiously vital writers with hys- 
terical tendencies—Rudyard Kipling is a 
convenient instance—Lucan exerts a strange 
fascination on even the reluctant reader.” 

For’ myself, it is because Lucan contains the 
essence of what Dryden calls the “smoke and 
wealth and fire of Rome”—its cruelty, - its 
credulity, its garrulous and indestructible sense 
of power. Modern scholars like M. Carcopino 

have reconstructed the shell of Rome§, the 
toppling tenement houses and teeming carriage- 
ways, the stench and the street games, the noise 
and the people, but Lucan gives us the very soul 
of Rome, the stone-dead heart of paganism. “It 
is most false to say that the Gods rule this 
world,” he cries with gloating misanthropy. If 
we were ignorant of the context, we might 
believe we were listening to St. Augustine, 
treading the despair of Olympus down under 
his feet and proclaiming the mercies of the City 
of God. 
JouN RAYMOND 


Parting 


Once they were mirrors, and loved each other’s 
images 
Unwinding on precariously through time: 
- But now, the mirror empty, pantomime 
Postponed, how do they love? What are the stages? 


Why, they’ve cheated time. He shall not see 
The dark hand laid on her, nor she that fight 
When he betray his eyes into the light. 

They’re spared, to consummate high tragedy. _ 


Never can they be compelled to view 

The cruelty of their last antagonist, 
Enveloping a face the mirror kissed 

In darkness deep as the blind love they knew. 


Each, in assuming the other’s agony, 
_ Has driven the terror of death forever away. 
J. F. HENDRY 


But what of Mr. Bowles’s specific proposals? I 


Bread, Freedom & Peace 


The New Dimensions of Peace. By CHESTER 
Bow Les. Bodley Head. 25s. 
Africa’s Challenge to America. 
BOWLES. Cambridge : California. 21s. 
American Politics in a Revolutionary World. 
CHESTER BOWLES. Oxford. 15s. 


The new American Navy best-seller 
By Cuester | is coming on Jan. 14 from the 
publishers of The ‘Caine’ Mutiny 

| 


Before the Suez crisis it was still possible to b 
dismiss Mr. Chester Bowles as a_ brilliant Don t Go N ear 


Ambassador to India who had never recovered 
from the insidious effects of. Nehru. 
vanished epoch, it seemed obvious to anyone 


In that | the Water 


except a rabid Socialist that, if the pax americana | gq satire on the Public Relations War 
was to take the place of the pax britannica, the | in the South Pacific by 
| 


kind of uncompromising anti-colonialism to 


which Mr. Bowles clings was as out of date as | WILLIAM BRINKLEY 


American neutrality, The doctrine, for instance, 
that coloured peoples, as well as white colonists, 
have the right of revolution against an oppressive 
government was all very well in the time of 
Jefferson, or even of Lincoln, when America had 
not the power or the will to enforce it. But 
Woodrow Wilson had discovered to his cost what 
happens to a high-minded American who tries to 
base an actual peace settlement on the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence; and even 
F.D.R. had to swallow a reminder from London 
that the Atlantic Charter did not apply to colonial 


‘peoples. 


Since then, under the exigencies of the cold 
war, successive American Secretaries of State 
have treated the British and French colonial 
empires not as violations of the rights of man, 
which must be liquidated as soon as possible, but 
as bastions of the free world, to be defended 
against Communism. True, this American sup- 
port for European colonialism largely nullified 
the good effects of American aid and made the 
United States the 
throughout Asia and Africa. But when Chester 
Bowles pointed this out and suggested that the 
cold war could only be won if the United States 


best-hated world power | 





could find a way of reverting to its traditional 
hostility to colonial rule without destroying 
NATO, he got no support either among the 


politicians on Capitol Hill or in the State | 


Department. 

The promulgation of the Eisenhower doctrine 
has changed all that, and the Chester Bowles 
corpus may well become compulsory reading not 
only in the State Department but in the Quai 
d’Orsay and the Foreign Office. The New 
Dimensions of Peace is the centre panel of this 
triptych and it is flanked by two sets of lectures, 
one applying the doctrine specifically to the 
African colonies and the other setting it in the 
perspective of American domestic policy. 

If I have used grandiloquent language in 
describing Mr. Bowles’s writings, it is because 
they themselves are grandiose. Mr. Bowles not 
only furnishes the American people with a full- 
scale programme for a World Fair Deal, but 
derives the principles of this programme from the 
American tradition. This he sees personified first 
in Jefferson (“The tree of liberty must be 
refreshed from time to time with the blood of 
patriots and tyrants. It is its natural manure”); 
then in Lincoln (“The revolutionary right to 
abolish and overthrow the existing government is 
a most sacred right, a right which we hope and 
believe is to liberate the world”); and finally in 
Roosevelt (the Four Freedoms). Mr. Bowles 
shows how, under each of these leaders, Ameri- 
can democracy took an immense and perilous leap 
forward, dragging after it the respectable 
opponents of revolutionary change—who in due 
course accepted the leap as an essential part of 
the American tradition. Now, in Bowles’s view, 
the fourth leap forward is’ required—from a 
national New Deal to “a world-wide democratic 
revolution for bread, freedom and peace.” 

So much for the broad ideological framework. 


need not resume them here, since they are all too 





familiar to anyone who has read Mr. Harold 
Wilson’s War on Want, heard Mr. Gaitskell on 


Read how the PRO’s were thrown on 
their beam ends ‘the Day the Bomb fell’: 


The greatest concentration of officers 
Shoemaker had seen outside the bar was 
waiting outside Nash’s office. Soon 
Nash sent word out to Lieutenant (jg) 
Calvert Brownell to herd them in. 
Brownell looked pretty grim. 

‘All right, gentlemen,’ he said. “The 
Commander’s ready.’ 

The officers walked in to find the ex- 
ecutive officer playing with his sextant. 
The. higher ranks, the lieutenant com- 
manders and lieutenants, took seats and 
the jgs and ensigns stood. Some sat on 
the floor. 

‘Sailors,’ said the exec, when the offi- 
cers were settled, ‘something called nu- 
clear fission, whatever that is, has just 
rammed the Navy below the belt. You’ve 
all read the announcement by now. 
There’ll be press conferences later by the 
admirals to place this thing in its proper 
perspective. Meantime let’s don’t let this 
incident throw us. Don’t let it let us lose 
the public-relations war after all our 
months and years of work. I’ve been 
trying to get details on this newfangled 
thing. Can’t find out a thing about it! 
Fantastic secrecy! Typical of how the 
Air Force doesn’t trust its sister service. 
The meatheads,’ he muttered. 

The exec gazed sombrely at the ‘Don’t 
Give Up The Ship!’ legend on the wall 
dead ahead of him. 

‘We've got to use a little imagination 
here,’ he said, ‘to counteract whatever it 
is.” 

The exec, cocking his crossed feet on 
his desk, commenced to sight on his 
‘Golden Dragon’ diploma with his sex- 
tant. ‘All right, Sailors,’ he said. ‘Let’s 
look alive. My hatch is open for ideas.’ 

‘We could lay on a bombardment 
and carrier raid on Tokyo and adjacent 
cities,’ suggested Lieutenant Comman- 
der Wayne Hereford, ‘to counteract this 
thing.’ 

‘Heavens, Wayne,’ the exec said irri- 
tably, ‘we’ve been doing that for months. 
Let’s try to be a little original.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ Lieutenant .Commander 
Hereford said humbly. 

‘I don’t guess the whole thing is a gag, 
is it?’ Lieutenant Commander Arnold 
Gladney said. 


1és.net JONATHAN CAPE 
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SUNFED or studied Mr. Bevan’s speeches and 
writings on colonial affairs. These three Ameri- 
can books, in fact, resume with a very American 
vigour the British Labour Party’s case for (i) win- 
ning the non-committed nations by appreciating 
the lessons of Bandung and ending the last taint 
of colonialism, and (ii) relegating military 
defence to a secondary role and giving economic 
aid to under-developed territories top priority. 
Even on the issue of private investment in 
colonial areas, Mr. Bowles warmly supports the 
Socialist line, recognising that the role of the 
American capitalist will be a minor one and 
showing himself unafraid of the stress on State 
activity in India’s new Five Year Plan. He also 
echoes Mr. Bevan in the chapters where he shows 
that the balance of world power will depend on 
the outcome of the peaceful competition between 
India’s democratic revolution and China’s Com- 
munist_ revolution. 

Mr. Bowles, of course, has his blind spots. On 
the exclusion of Communist China from the 
United Nations he tamely conforms, and on the 
Middle East he is so amiably ignorant that he 
can describe Nasser as a “democratically minded 
ruler” and relegate the problem of Israel to a 
single sentence. Even on India, which he knows, 
he is content to sketch the grand ideological 
design in the stereotypes and clichés out of which 
speeches can be written which go down well right 
across the United States. As a practical man, 
with a humane desire to improve living standards, 
he apparently believes that there must be a 
solution to every problem and so sees the Orient 
through those Anglo-Saxon lenses which give a 
sharp, pragmatic outline to objects which are 
reaily blurred, and make plain sense out of 
uncommunicable mysteries. 

It would not be difficult to make fun of Mr. 
Bowles—in particular of his attempt to give us 
the low-down on each colony in Africa in a 
couple of paragraphs. But I found it a useful 
and humbling experience to see the Labour 


Good-bye to Uncle Tom 
J. C. FURNAS 


Fascinating and scholarly history of the advance 
of the American Negro from slavery to contem- 
porary freedom. This striking adventure story 
finally dissipates the sentimental myth created by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe in her classic Uncle Tom’s 
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CEDRIC BELFRAGE 
Arrested, imprisoned without trial, finally de- 


ported, Cedric Belfrage’s vivid personal account 
of his experiences indicts the persecuting minority 
who have sullied America’s good name but have 
not shaken his faith in the destiny of a great people. 
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Party’s colonial policy magnified and simplified 
in this American mirror. We are inclined to 
assume that it is only Socialists who believe in 
complete equality for colonial peoples. We for- 
get that the American liberal still feels himself 
a natural enemy of George III and, when he 
connives at European colonialism, does so against 
the national grain. 

That is why Mr. Eisenhower—the apotheosis 
of the average American—heaved a high of relief 
when Sir Anthony and M. Mollet gave him the 
opportunity to denounce their aggression. At 
last he could express his natural feelings about 
colonialism; and if those feelings involved an 
element of hypocrisy, that will cause no surprise 
to anyone acquainted with the workings of the 
Anglo-Saxon conscience on this side of the 
Atlantic. ¢ 

I can assure the regular reader of the NEw 
STATESMAN, therefore, that he will have all his 
prejudices comfortably confirmed by reading 
Mr. Bowles. He will learn nothing new about 
the colonial problem—and little new about the 
United States. But he will get a useful reminder 
that the Americans are by tradition a revolu- 
tionary people, among whom the Tory is an 
eccentric and the kind of Conservatism which 
finds hidden virtues in colonialism a minority 
view, confined for the most part to Anglophile 
generals. Now that Ike has been safely re-elected, 
Chester Bowles has a sporting chance of persuad- 
ing his countrymen that the “ world-wide demo- 
cratic revolution for bread, freedom and peace” 
is the best method of making the world safe for 
American democracy. 

R. H. S. CRossMAN 


Marie Antoinette and the 
Lady Dons 


The Ghosts of Versailles. By LucILLe IRE- 
MONGER. Faber. 21s. 


It is hardly surprising that the ghost story 
round which this book has been written is one of 
the most famous and widely credited in the world. 
Never before had two responsible witnesses 
seriously claimed that they had strolled back into 
the eighteenth century and encountered eight 
apparitions whom subsequent research had 
enabled them to identify as Marie Antoinette and 
certain of her courtiers and servants. That An 
Adventure was, on its publication in 1911, so 
promptly and generally accepted as a true narra- 
tive can only be explained by the awe (if not 
admiration) with which lady dons were regarded, 
for although the true names of the authors were 
not published until 1924 it was known from the 
start that they were women of some academic 
status. There has always, however, been much 
scepticism about the story among experts in 
psychical research, and Mrs. Iremonger’s critical 
examination is strangely overdue. 

The life-stories of the two authors, Charlotte 
Annie Moberly and Eleanor Frances Jourdain, 
most perceptively and amusingly told by Mrs. 
Iremonger, could make good reading, even if they 
had never seen Versailles, on account of the light 
they throw on the position of women in Victorian 
England. Annie Moberly, the elder by 20 years, 
was one of the fifteen children of a famous but 
unpopular luminary of the Anglican Church who 
became Bishop of Salisbury. She had received 
no formal education but the fact that she had 
acted as nurse-secretary to her father for many 
years was enough to qualify her as Principal of 
the newly established St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 
In spite of her grim, high-handed manners she 
made a considerable success of the job. It would 
be unjust to fault her for bullying her —e 
and keeping them under school-room disci 
for that was precisely what she had 
appointed to do. (At that date and for long ther 
it was thought to be the only way of controlling 
women en masse; nurses were treated even worse.) 
This tyrannical and rigidly conventional lady 
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showed some oddly romantic traits. She ente 
tained an unfounded phantasy that she w 
descended from an illegitimate daughter of Pet 
the Great, she loved to tell ghost stories, and t 
psychic dreams. Eleanor Jourdain was even mom 
inclined to claim psychic powers and also camj 
of a long clerical family; otherwise the two wom 


















had little in common. Contemporary evidengg Anyon 
about the character of this superficially charmingyy femembe 
and gifted woman is curiously disconcerting had, and 
Even during her years as Vice-Principal of § that the 
Hugh’s her influence on the students was a so the norm 
of emotional strain. (Anxious parents, and pedantig™y 8 SUPPOS 
governors, would indeed have been horrified gj 3 first t 
they had realised the stresses to which theggs they wet 
innocent charges were exposed; it might thereabor 
have been wiser to let them have tea with male last vist 
undergraduates. ...) When, in 1915, she became breaks de 
Principal her rule was so capricious and unscniy Ssetching 
pulous that a breakdown may be suspected a aday in 
in 1924 her outraged staff and students forced 1 and the 
Chancellor’s inquiry. Only her sudden death tified as | 
from coronary disease immediately after them #teady : 
report was published saved her from a forcejgy CO™prom 
resignation. One of the important facts whichis Jointly er 
emerges from Mrs. Iremonger’s study is that prisoned 
throughout the entire period when the two womengy UP 42Y P: 
were experiencing hallucinations or engaged if tion of t 
research on their adventure, Miss Jourdain wage ©*Plicabl 
entirely dependent on Miss Moberly for succesm 1t i8 u 
in her academic career. It was a situation in whichgy 4 becor 
a truly independent opinion was unlikely to to those 
obtained from either party. Mrs. Ir 
Any critical study of this famous joint ha authoriti¢ 
cination must be badly hampered by te probably 
extremely odd way in which it was recorded andj ' likely t 
presented to the public. That Miss Moberly wa edition, 
no scholar and Miss Jourdain a pretentious os the vie 
incompetent one (as her other writings show) caf’ his Theo 
hardly account for the chaos one finds in the fi that the 
editions printed between 1911 and 1955, all differ jg 204 buil 
ing from each other in material particulars. It Broad, a: 
early emerged that the two friends had made no this theo 
comment even to each other about any abnorm- known tl 
ality in their experience for a week after the visit helpful i 
and that the first accounts were only written after “<5 of 
three months had elapsed. Although so mudi *sumpt 
turns on identification of details in the layout clusive ¢ 
of the gardens, Miss Jourdain did not revisit then “™ invol 
for 16 months and Miss Moberly not for two andjg Will begi 
a half years! No proper maps or itinerary of them Weakness 
route the ladies alleged they had taken wertg Worth the 
published except in the 2nd edition (1913) and fat Raid my 
from supporting the original narratives, they “ng to 
appear to Mrs. Iremonger, and to this reviews, 
to damage them seriously. The suggestion thit book — 
the story was being ingeniously tinkered with om ™8 task 
fit the facts which came to light in the researchesisy “¢ inex] 
irresistible. The only detail strengthened by new 
discoveries is the existence of a “tiny ravine and 
bridge,” not now existing but possibly identifiable 
in a newly discovered map by Migue, Marit 
Antoinette’s architect. The familiar story of Mis The Gin 
Jourdain hearing a tune which she wrote down Spea 
and subsequently found in an unpublished and@ Night. | 
forgotten manuscript of the period, turns out ©@% ADread 
be a piece of nonsense which only raises doubt Barr 
of that lady’s equipment as a musician. B Les Bell 
After a brisk engagement with the formidabe™ Coli 
secretary of the Society for Psychical Researdt | 
(their highly comic correspondence is given hett In The 
for the first time), Miss Moberly recognised she ™ Pfactice | 
had met her match and refused to discuss mattets cage w 
c 


with them further. But a member of the Society, 
Mr. Salter, was later to make a most devastating 
criticism. Five out of the eight apparitions seei fragment. 











had been male: what, he asked, did they wear #! chunk 
on their legs? If they wore trousers they weft Ulysses, 

no true revenants from 1789. If they wor) SoMtained 
breeches hcew came it that neither of the two “ually J 
women made a comment on the,fact at the tii additiona 
Another critic suggests very plausibly that the Rot as a 
three men seen in cloaks were artists from Pafi 3 ae TESCTV 
and the two described as gardeners were not tht ee 





ghosts of the Comte d’Artois’ guards, but merely 
visitors clad in one of the innumerable uniforms) 
of modern France. A further query that occuft 
to me is whether the women never looked ott 
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a of the long French windows when they ultimately 
geached the Petit Trianon and were being shown 
round by a guide? Didn’t they. notice that the 
Park was different from the eighteenth-century 
Is pe they claim to have been walking about 
ten minutes before? 

Anyone writing of this “adventure” must 
remember the powerful popular support it has 
had, and be prepared to discuss the possibility 
that the two women did see something out of 
the normal that August afternoon. What exactly 
is supposed to have happened? One gathers that 
at first they claim to have seen the gardens as 
they were at a fixed point in time in 1789 or 
thereabouts—possibly during Marie Antoinette’s 
last visit there on 5th October. But this 
breaks down quickly, for she would not have been 
sketching (if she ever sketched) in a thin frock on 
aday in October known from records to be wet 
and the Comte de Vaudreuil, whom they iden- 
tified as the cloaked man with an evil scowl, was 
already an emigré beside the Thames. They 
C ised vaguely by suggesting that they had 
jointly entered an “Act of Memory” of the im- 
prisoned Queen, which left them free to conjure 
up any picture they pleased without fussy restric- 
tion of time and place. How far is this claim 
explicable by current theories of apparitions? 

It is unfortunate that ghosts (like geneticists) 
are becoming more and more incomprehensible 
to those untrained in the mathematical sciences. 
Mrs. Iremonger has turned to acknowledged 
authorities for her explanations of theory, and 
probably makes as good a job of it as any layman 
is likely to do. In a note contributed to the fourth 
edition, J. W. Dunne had rashly assented that 
“the view of Time introduced by Einstein in 
his Theory of Relativity. made it logically possible 
that the ladies should have perceived a garden 
and buildings as they were in 1789.” Professor 
Broad, asked for comment, makes mincemeat of 
this theory. The late G. N. M. Tyrrell’s well- 
known theories of apparitions are slightly more 
helpful in dealing with these rather uncommon 
cases of joint hallucination but they do make 
assumptions as yet unsupported by _ con- 
clusive evidence and leave the cerebral mechan- 
ism involved still painfully obscure. The sceptic 
will begin to wonder if, in view of the undeniable 
weakness of this case, these speculations are 
worth the intellectual effort, and then the Dieppe 
Raid mystery (a case broadcast in 1955) comes 
along to shame him. Stimulated rather than 
depressed by the disclosures of this absorbing 
book we can again face optimistically the unend- 
ing task of recording, analysing and interpreting 
the inexplicable happenings of life. 

LETITIA FAIRFIELD 


New Novels 


The Ginger Man. By J. P. Donteavy. Neville 
Spearman. 15s. 
Night. By Erico VERISSIMO. Arco. 


ADread of Burning. By RosEMARY TIMPERLEY. 
Barrie. 12s. 6d. 

Les Belles Amours. By LovisE DE VILMORIN. 
Collins. 10s. 6d. 

In The Ginger Man a literary idea is put into 
practice that has occurred, I suppose, to most 
people who have ever thought of writing a novel. 
Let the story tell itself, let people’s ideas spill 
out as they actually happen, coarse, verbless and 
fragmentary, away with the god-like observer and 
all chunks of expository stage direction. Since 
Ulysses, of course, a good many novels have 
contained tracts of inchoate self-communing, but 
Usually Joycean interior monologue is used as an 

iti string on an existing instrument and 
Rot as a new instrument altogether. It tends to 
be reserved for extreme mental states—dreaming, 
drunkenness, incipient madness and so forth: it 
is the voice of the unhinged man. 
@ Since Mr. Donleavy’s hero is generally un- 
« @ hinged his creator sticks to the technique all the 
a Way through and he handles it extremely well. 

In the first place the effect is remarkably authentic, 


largely because the flow of thoughts is always 
provoked by and closely linked to activity—hid- 
ing from the landlord, running away from a pub 
fight, picking a girl up in a park. There is none 
of that discreet and well-disciplined rhetoric 
about childhood so often mysteriously released 
by looking out of the window. Secondly, Mr. 
Donleavy does not stick to it slavishly but breaks 
it up with dialogue and bits of necessary 
description, so that one always knows where one 
is and who is talking. A lot of the book is very 
funny, above all the polite seduction of a tweedy 
spinster lodger, throughout whose satisfyingly 
absurd development the two participants frigidly 
address each other as “Mr. Dangerfield” and 
“ Miss Frost.” Mr. Dangerfield is an American 
law student at Trinity College, Dublin, living with 
his English wife and their child in a convention- 
ally studentish way in dreadful digs full of drying 
nappies, pawn-tickets, empty beer-bottles, etc. 
From this lowish point the story begins its pre- 
cipitate descent. Dangerfield gives up working, 
sells the moveable equipment of his rented lodg- 
ings, drinks everything he can lay his hands on, 
drives his wife away and finally skips off to Lon- 
don. A couple of heavy-breasted young women 
(over and above Miss Frost) are knocked over 
with an ease that defies belief if Ireland is any- 
thing like what it is said to be. 

One should be grateful that Dangerfield’s 
self-destructiveness and nihilism are not traced 
back to infancy in full clinical detail but they do 


, need some explanation. He lies, steals, wantonly 


destroys other people’s property, occasionally 
knocks women and old men around. He also has 
brief fits of convincing remorse, practical rather 
than moral, and even occasional outbursts of 
decent feeling. Despite this tilted balance he is 
presented as a wholly sympathetic character, 
adored by the author, the female characters and 
a rather indistinct collection of drunken Irish 
thugs who come through with money, refuge and 
other practical essentials at convenient moments. 


The general implication is that his behaviour is | 
just what should be expected, which adds up to | 


a sort of undirected whine against the universe. 
The book has an irrelevant ending and goes on 
too long. It should stop at Dangerfield’s flight 
from Dublin instead of just petering out. 

Senhor Erico Verissimo is described on the 


dust-jacket of Night as one of Brazil’s foremost | 
writers. Perhaps he is not or perhaps the writers | 
of Brazil are not terribly good. At any rate, this | 
piece of Brazilian expressionism is not up to much. | 


A man who has lost his memory is wandering 
about some such place as Sao Paulo at night. In 


a dockside café he takes up with a Sadistic | 
Hunchback and The Master, a svelte individual , 
with a carnation in his buttonhole and strongly | 
reminiscent of the caddish devil who hounded | 


Enoch Soames. He totters inarticulately in their 
wake through the night—from a fairground to a 
casualty-ward, from there to a brothel, winding 
up finally in bed with a prostitute. This sym- 
bolical party is accompanied throughout, at 
a respectful distance, by a mental defective in a 
white suit, who does nothing whatever, beyond 
i y playing his mouth-organ, but stands 
for something, the fact, it ultimately appears, that 
all, in the end, will be well. In the morning 
the central character, or uncharacter, comes to 
himself and an explanation of the utmost bathos 
emerges. As the culmination of a series of events 
that started from a disastrous wedding-night he 
has been very rude to his wife. After the 
thundering allegorical resonance of the earlier 
this is something of a let-down. It is interesting 
to compare this artificial presentation of anxiety 
with the compelling concreteness with which 
Dangerfield’s situation is ¢ 
Both Night and The Ginger Man draw on more 
or less sophisticated literary resources to explore 
the interior life of human beings. Miss Rosemary 
Timperley’s A Dread of Burning makes use of an 
absolute minimum of artifice. In fact, it does 
not read like a novel at all, but more like a report 
written by an enli tful and humane 
social worker on a tricky but satisfactorily tidied- 
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up case. It is about a girl, once lively and re- 
ceptive, who has retreated into herself since her 
father’s accidental death. The narrator is a 
schoolmistress charged with the task of “ drawing 
the girl out.” In the course of this the mistresses’ 
common-room is revealed with its not unreason- 
ably crusted characters, the narrator, for all her 
blouse and sensible skirt, comes within shouting 
distance of romance with a dedicated plastic 
surgeon and sentimental abysses are gruffly 
sheered away from. It is all very kindly and 
sensible and forward-looking, like Women’s 
Institutes, and, also like that great organisation, 
has little to do with literature. The bell-like 
fluency of the girl, who pours forth a constant 
flow of clear, grammatical sentences, is destruc- 
tively inconsistent with the situation she is sup- 
posed to be placed in. The author’s decent and 
practical attitude to the world has an undertone 
of subdued heartiness and some consequent 
crudeness of sensibility. 

Mme de Vilmorin is the Mrs. Exeter of fiction, 
a displayer of fashionable stuff for the older 
woman, much as Mile Sagan is for younger age- 
groups. Les Belles Amours, a book full of 
genteel cynicism and slightly laboured naughti- 
ness, is f tally a piece of upper-class ooh- 
la-la. But it is polished and stylish and has the 
metallic symmetry of a Mozart opera. An elderly 
South American, irresistible to women, clears off 
with a young friend’s fiancée. The young man, 
thus prematurely cuckolded, gets his revenge in 
due time by seducing his former fiancée, but his 
triumph goes sour on him. The point of this 
kind of book, in which neither characters nor 
incidents are to be taken seriously, must be the 
creation of an atmosphere. Out of some frag- 
mentary intimation in ordi life it constructs 
an imaginary world. By this standard the result 
is rather meagre. Reading Les Belles Amours 
is a very mild pleasure, like eating a bar of milk 
chocolate when one is not hungry. 

ANTHONY QUINTON 
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0 
The Maugham Country 


Bornco People. By MALCOLM MACDONALD 


Cape. 32s. 6d. 


There are still corners of the world where the 
life of a British Governor-General can be delect- 
able. Sarawak, well ruled by the White Rajahs 
for a century and now a British possession mov- 
ing towards self-government, but not too uncom- 
fortably fast, appears to be one of these. And 
Mr. MacDonald was a Governor of the kind that 
the new situation there called for. Gay, fervent, 
unconventional, intelligent in his evasions of offi- 
cial pomp and inhibition, he was warmly sensitive 
to the ordinary people in Borneo. He knew them 
in a brotherly rather than a paternal way and 
travelled among them with affection and in high 
spirits. The anthropologists have become a power- 
ful and indispensable group in this kind of travel 
nowadays and where their information is lacking 
(as it necessarily is in Mr. MacDonald’s book), 
one misses it; but heart, lively observation, the 
power to draw character and to write narrative 
spontaneously and well, have not lost their power. 
Mr. MacDonald’s official tours may have put the 
Dyaks and Ibans on their best behaviour. They 
may have given the impression that their lives 
were made up of splendid junkettings; but a 
Governor who teaches the Ibans in their Long 
House villages to play blind man’s buff, who 
dances all night with the prettiest girls until floors 
collapse and who cheerfully tortures his stomach 
on local alcohols, is obviously not an ordinary 
official. Borneo People is a rich and vivacious 
book. Underlying it is a serious concern and a 
laughing sincerity. : 

There are many races and languages in Sara- 
wak. Behind the people lie the savageries of the 
pirate period, the “ sport” of head-hunting which 
degenerated into the habit of massacre, the bene- 
volent personal rule of the White Rajahs (the 
romantic period of the region) and the misery 
brought by the Japanese. Head-hunting revived 
under them. One of the Japanese heads ob- 
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tained (Mr. MacDonald was told) was that of the 
Director of Artistic Endeavour; but I cannot help 
thinking that this tale is circulated by enemies 
of the Third Programme in Sarawak. Ahead of 
the people of Sarawak are the schools, the begin- 
nings of self-government, democracy and—very 
difficult for the foreigner—self-consciousness. Mr. 
MacDonald is fond of the word “ sagacious”: 
sagacity he certainly found. Primitive men turn 
out, over and over again, to be as judicious as 
ourselves. They are not children; if they have 
difficulties they are those that arise from the 
typical modern dilemma: having to regress from 
maturity on a primitive level into adolescence at 
a level more advanced. Running through this 
book is a deeply interesting study of a Chief’s 
family and especially of his pretty youngest 
daughter called Segura. Mr. MacDonald achieved 
a friendship with this young girl and her father 
though he did not speak their language. Every- 
thing was happy in this family until the ambitious 
old chief sent the girl to school. She came back 
and annoyed the family by covering her breasts 
and using lipstick. She started to despise the 
ceremonies, rituals, customs, songs and folk-lore 
of the Long House—those strange villages that 
are comparable with modern blocks of flats—and 
her love-affairs now became clandestine. There 
were awful rows with her brothers and sisters. 
We could foresee this: Mr. MacDonald’s distinc- 
tion is to show us. the story in its small daily 
dramas. It all ended fairly happily, after a year or 
two, in her marriage to a very serious school- 
teacher. But not before, in her own person, she 
had borne a good deal of the agony of the transi- 
tion from the “simple” life to the adventure of 
the far more nervous life of the modern world. 
Of father and daughter Mr. MacDonald has 
drawn a touching domestic portrait. 

Mr. MacDonald has not very much to say about 
politics except in a prudent, official way. The 
merit of his book lies in its accounts of people 
and the often exciting narrative of river journeys 
in this beautiful country. He writes engagingly 
about himself. It is uncommon to find a book 
by an official personage so strongly felt, so 
pleasantly without side, and in such presentable 
prose. But it has been noticeable for some little 
time that the British of the Maugham country 
have become human beings again, now the Im- 
perial mask is off. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


Some Talk of Alexander 


The Medieval Alexander. 
Cambridge. 52s. 6d. 


Medieval man, like a Hollywood historian, 
tended to create the past in his own image, with 
Roman Emperors in anachronistic armour and 
early Christians disguised as full-blown Bishops. 
Tracing these misconceptions is more than a 
pedant’s sport, since it can throw much-needed 
light on the processes of medieval thought and 
the would-be principles of medieval action. If 
as Voltaire remarked, the Holy Roman Empire 
was neither Holy, nor Roman, nor an Empire, it 
was at least intended to be all three: and the 
roots of the intention are as important as the 
reasons why it failed. This argument, funda- 
mentally, is the justification for studying the 
various conceptions of Alexander that were cur- 
rent in the Middle Ages.. The courtly and 
romance conception has been made familiar by 
several scholars: but what was lacking, until the 
publication of this book, was an attempt to trace 
those other views of Alexander—some of them less 
flattering—held by moralists and theologians. 
The former, relying chiefly on the anecdotes of 
Cicero, Seneca, and Valerius Maximus, reflected 
and translated the peripatetic view of their sub- 
ject. The latter, combining Orosius with the 
Bible, transformed Alexander into a diabolical 
prince. Each, moreover, showed the subtle, 
stubborn, and ingenious intermingling of the 
classical and Christian influences: which shaped 
and mis-shaped medieval thinking. 


By GEORGE Cary. 
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This, in sum, is the finding of The Medievg og si 
Alexander: but the value of the book lies less ig It is 2 8 
its conclusions than in the fascinating by-waygyy is,.2 fai 
that its contents open up. It divides its subjegm geologist 
into two parts, the first a survey of the sourc volcanoe: 
available to medieval students of Alexander, ang Sim with 
the second an examination of the moralisty Boars ry 
theologians, preachers, secular writers,-and otheg™ G@#yPS59 
who all turned Alexander to account in they With oth 
various ways. Formidably documented, the book un tir 
contains also some useful bibliographical materia,y The glo: 
a masterly apercu of some further fields of study conveyed 
and a small collection of rare and essential texigyy readable, 
But more than this, it stands as a permanent um a ta: 
memorial of the late George Cary, who diejjm ing the c 
four years ago, at the age of twenty-foupm of Lake 
Tactfully and ably revised by Dr. David Rog his real | 
(who has also added some charming illustrationg§§ 0B TWO V 
collected from the codices), The Medievgiy National 
Alexander is in substance the dissertation withyy 14 in | 


which Cary won his fellowship at Trinity College across re 


Cambridge, in 1950. A mine of curiosities fog Teleki.. 

the general medievalist, it reveals most sadly hom mre wit! 
much Trinity and the world of scholarship logiy easier 
by George Cary’s death: adequate 


RICHARD MAYNE 


Subaqueous History - 


Man Explores the Sea. By JAMES DuGaw 
Hamish Hamilton. 30s. 















South from the Red Sea. By HAROUN TaZiEFFE The Sov 
Lutterworth. 18s. Har’ 
The Great Diving Boom goes on. It was dui This b 
to James Dugan that The Silent World was first a Festsch 
written in English and then translated i array of 
Cousteau’s native French. Since then almost Europe a 
every tide has been bringing to the surfagl this pene 
literary flotsam, much of which. had been bettell done m: 
left on the bottom. I hope that this has not intelligen 
swamped the market for Mr. Dugan, who hall The smal 
now written the second best book on und i may not 


exploration. His knowledge is encyclopedic 
accurate. Fortunately he knows how to select, 
and his lively and lucid histories of aspects @ 
diving are drawn impartially from many nations 
He has also made a superb choice of illustrations, 

Much that happens under water—or in one’s 
attempts to get there—is bizarre, so there is 
for terse and robust humour. And pioneers 
good reading. They come far earlier than om 
would expect. James I travelled down the 
Thames in a submarine. The Sappers taught the 
Navy by doing the first big salvage job, the Roya 
George, in 1839. “By 1869, the year Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea was published, 
at least twenty-five crew-carrying submarines had 





been built and dived successfully.”  Lousm _ 
Boutan took the first underwater photographs in§ © Sir Jol 
1893. J. E. Williamson made a full-length under Paulir 
water film of Jules Verne’s story in 1915—forty Jane V 
years before Walt Disney. Peter’ 

I was sorry to miss Lethbridge, an Englishman - Maure 
who dived in the early eighteenth century with] © en 


his arms sticking out through neat’s-leather j 
sleeves from a wooden barrel “with as much Alt “sue ps 
as could be blown into it, with a Pair of Bellow, % ~ 











at the Time of his going down.” Otherwise ' Ralph 
Dugan’s choice is admirable: the great work @@  Paulir 
the Haldanes on what happens to the human body «© Act2, Se 
under pressure occupies the best part of a chap ~*~ 
ter, Hans Hass needs no more than a paragraph “THE RI 
The rival Italian and French bathyscaphes aft Dame. 
treated in equal detail. Cousteau is not ove-g -42tho 
lionised—though it is untrue to pretend that kg . 4% 
and Dumas have always set their faces againt] © —_ 
depth-records. Had they done so, Maurieg ion - 
Fargues might still be alive. _ 
Besides being a history of underwater explow§ “gp 


tion, this is also an account of its purposes, gee 
graphic, biological, archeological and even agft 
cultural. Submarine geology is only tou 
upon. This is a theme of South from the Rél 
Sea. Its cover flaunts the exotic name Hara 

Tazieff across the chest of a mud-beplasteré 
African with a scarlet ring thrdugh his lower | 
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Hic is 2 slight anti-climax to find that M. Tazieff 


jsa fair-haired and ordinary-looking French 
Digit with a passion for rift-valleys and the 
volcanoes that fester around them. This took 
him with Cousteau to the Red Sea, a peculiarly 
rift-valley—as successive contours on the 

so’s echo-sounder proved—where he dived 

with other scientists round the small and dis- 
intingly non-volcanic island of Abu-Lat. 
The — below this fertile sea is splendidly 
the translation, otherwise very 

readable, fumbles the technicalities—and it gave 
him a taste for diving that could not resist prov- 
ing the cowardice of crocodiles under the waters 
of Lake Tanganyi Volcanoes, however, are 
his real forte. geologist’s curiosity led him 
on two vivid adventures, trespassing in a ian 
National Park to climb down to the lake of molten 


“hi lava in the heart of Nyiragongo, and trekking 


across remote and burning desert to the volcano 
Teleki. This is agreeable and well-written adven- 
wre with a purpose, which would have been 
easier to follow had the publisher provided 
adequate maps. 

RICHARD GARNETT 


Searchlight on the 


Russian Steam Roller 


The Soviet Army. Edited by B. H. LippELi 
Hart. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 36s. 

‘This book is in effect, though not in intention, 
a Festschrift for Basil Liddell Hart. A formidable 
array of military talent has assembled from 
Europe and the United States at the summons of 
this penetrating and influential thinker, who has 
done more than any other man to restore 
intelligence to its place in the conduct of war. 
The small number of British contributors may or 


may not be sadly significant; but the man who 


- ments. 


can persuade Manstein and Weygand, Dittmar 
and Miksche to play in the same team can afford 
to dispense with domestic talent; and such British 
contributions as there are provide some of the 
best pages in the book. 

Altogether some 30 scholars and soldiers con- 
tributed to this work. On so small a field some 
overlapping is inevitable, but many of the con- 
tributions are so meagre as barely to justify their 
inclusion. As always in such galaxies, it is not 
always the greatest luminaries which shed the most 
light; and while it is a cause for congratulation 
that Weygand and Guderian and Blumentritt and 
Guillaume should have consented to contribute, 
their comments contain littl in the way 
either of information or of judgment that could 
not come from younger and obscurer men. Half 
a dozen scholars, consulting such experienced 
commanders as they thought necessary, might 
have produced at least as useful a book. Indeed 
this volume is saved from scrappiness mainly by 
a hard core of first-rate articles: Messrs. Schapiro 
and Mackintosh on the origins of the army and 
its growth to 1940, Captain Liddell Hart’s own 
quite masterly account of the 1941-5 campaign, 
and Colonel Ely’s summary of post-war develop- 
If one reads these, and then adds trim- 
mings to taste from the remaining three dozen 
chapters, the work, though variegated, is solid 
and satisfying enough. 

The book falls roughly into three sections, pre- 
war, wartime and post-war; and whereas the two 
British scholars dominate the first and German 
soldiers the second, the third is very largely in 
the hands of such American experts as Colonel 
Reinhardt, Colonel Ely and Dr. Garthoff. The 
quality of their work is hard to assess. They are 
certainly most informative. With more than 
Teutonic thoroughness they dissect every branch 
of the service, every aspect of military life and 
training; yet it must be stated that they show up 
very badly when one compares their work with 
the shorter and far more penetrating observations 
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of such men as Sir David Kelly, Sir Eric Ashby 
and M. Koriakov. One suspects that though these 
Pentagon experts know everything that there is 
to know on paper about the Red Army, they have 
still not begun to know it. A good intelligence 
officer must after all have the imagination of a 
historian, if not of a poet. He requires not only 
factual knowledge but an almost intuitive insight; 
and this is what Dr. Garthoff and Colonel 
Reinhardt seem conspicuously to lack. They are 
too concerned with the threat which the Red 
Army offers the Free West to try very hard to 
understand it. The organisation they describe 
might be Martian, so few human qualities are 
they prepared to accord it. Certainly the Red 
Army is enormous, disciplined, indoctrinated and 
efficient; but it consists of men, and of Russians 
at that. “The soulless discipline and rigid time- 
table”, comments M. Koriakov, in an outstanding 
chapter, 
are demanded not only by the — nature ofa 
dictatorship, but also by the quality of the recruits 
entering the Soviet Army. Lads from the back- 
woods need a lot of unremitting training before 
they become good soldiers. However much you 
pull in your belts, they insist on going about belt- 
less. The daily routine looks terrifying on paper, 
but in actual fact it is not being carried out. For 
example, at 6 a.m., the moment Reveille is sounded, 
everyone is supposed to dash out of the barracks 
for physical jerks. But as a rule only half of the 
company does so. It is still dark at 6 a.m. in the 
winter and the men hide in corners, behind the 
stove or in the washroom . . . should an officer 
appear in the yee tang the orderly will rise slowly, 
and before ee ne glance at the officer’s 
shoulder badge. . . . Junior officers he salutes with 
just a nod. 


The information collected here is immensely 
impressive, and will be of the greatest value to 
western soldiers and politicians; but one could 
wish that we had been given more illustrative 
examples such as this. They help us more than a 
great many statistics. 

MICHAEL Howarp 





“THE WAY OF THE WORLD ”— Congreve 
** Dame Edith Evans (Mrs. Millament, Lady Wishfort), 
' Sir John Gielgud (Mirabell), 
Pauline Jameson (Mrs. Marwood), 
Jane Wenham (Mrs. Fainell); Jessie Evans (Foible), 
Peter Williams (Sir Wilfull Wiiwood), 
. Maureen Quinney (Peg) 
_ Act2, Scene6; Act 3, Scenes 1 io 5; 
, Act 4, Scenes 2 to 7; Epilogue 


“THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM”— Farquhar 
- Dame Edith Evans (Mrs. Sullen), 
** Ralph Truman (Squire Sullen), 
- PaulineJameson (Dorinda), Miles Malleson (Scrub) 
. Act 2, Scene 1; Act 4, Scene 1 (end) 


“omme RIVALS ”— Sheridan 
Dame Edith Evans (Mrs. Malaprop), 
.. Anthony Quayle (Capiain Absolute) 
_ Act3, Scene 3(Part 1) 


" “THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL ”— Sheridan 
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Do your desk-woik whilst relaxed in your 
favourite armchair! 

“ Lap-tab,” the revolutionary new folding 
armchair table is ideal for reading or writing 
by those who must take work home. The 
telescopic leg is adjustable to suit 
individual requirements. In the sick room 
the “ Lap-tab” is ideal for invalids. 

The 30°-19" steel table top is covered 

with non-skid beige felt and has channels 
provided for pens and ash trays, 

making the table a first-class practical job 
which is attractively finished. 

Priced £3.1.5. Carriage Paid. (U.K. only) 
Brit. Pat. Nos. 615114, 735255 and 752177. 
Send for illustrated folder. 


for 
You like it or we refund your money. 


Leys-becb 
folding Aumeheti table 
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SHIRLEY, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE 
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THE EUROPEAN 


THE JOURNAL OF OPPOSITION 


Contents for January include: 


Mr. Khrushchev speaks; the most im- 
portant thing said since the war 


America and the hysteria of the Con- 
servative Party 


Health, Strength and Power 
by EUROPEAN 


OTHER CONCENTRATION CAMPS 
by JEFFREY HAMM 


THREE POEMS 
by ROY MACGREGOR-HASTIE 


KOESTLER AND ORWELL 
by MICHAEL HARALD 
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Obdtainable from all bookstalls or from 302 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 
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CITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


INVESTMENT IN CORPORATION LOANS 








THE CITY OF NOTTINGHAM IS 
PREPARED TO RECEIVE LOANS 
OF £100 OR UPWARDS. 


INTEREST AT by, % PER ANNUM 


FOR PERIODS OF TWO, THREE, 
FIVE OR SEVEN YEARS. SPECIAL 
TERMS FOR LOANS OF £5,000 AND 
OVER ON APPLICATION. The rate 
of interest is not subject to variation 
during the selected period. Loans will 
be repaid in full at the end of the 
period, unless then renewed on mutually 
agreed terms, THESE MORTGAGES 
ARE TRUSTEE SECURITIES AND 
ARE FREE OF COST TO 
INVESTORS. 


Application forms and other particulars 
may be obtained from the CITY 
TREASURER, EXCHANGE BUILD- 
INGS, NOTTINGHAM. 




















Courses of Home Study for 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES ano DIPLOMAS 


U.C.C., founded 1887, provides postal courses for 
Generai Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), 
and higher exams. for DEGREES (B.A., 
B.Sc.(Ec on.), LL.B., B.D., open without residence), 
Diplomas in Public "Administration, Social Studies, 
Post-Graduate Certificate in Education. Also for 
G.C.E. (all other Examining Bodies), Law, A.C.P., 
L.C.P., etc. The College, an Educational Trust, 
hasa staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees. 


%& PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE 
70 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 














If you can write you can always make 
money. Whether your job is in an office or 
running a home, you can surely spare three 
or four hours a week to doing something 
you’ve always wanted to do. The LSJ for 
over 35 years has helped hundreds to 
succeed. Its spare time correspondence 
courses are entirely personal — without time 
limit. Stories, Articles, Poetry — courses to 
cover every form of writing. 


Write for free book and advice to:— 
PROSPECTUS OFFICE 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


.9 Hertford Street, Park Lane, London, W.1 
GROsvenor 8250 





Week-end Competition 


No. 1,402 
Set by Brian Hill 


Competitors are invited to produce a verse 

translation of this poem by Gérard de Nerval: 
En voyage, on s’arréte, on descend de voiture; 
Puis entre deux maisons on passe 4 I’aventure, 
Des chevaux, de la route et des fouets étourdi, 
Loeil fatigué de voir et le corps engourdi. 


Et voici tout 4 coup, silencieuse et verte, 
“Une vallée humide et de lilas couverte, 

Un ruisseau qui murmure entre les peupliers, 
Et la route et le bruit sont bien vite oubliés! 


On se couche dans lherbe et I’on s’écoute vivre, 
De Vodeur du foin vert a loisir on s’enivre, 
Et sans penser 4 rien on regarde les cieux. 
Hélas! une voix crie: “En voiture, messieurs !” 


Entries by January 22. 


Result of No. 


Set by Thersites 


Competitors are invited to submit, in not more 
than 150 words, the first or last paragraph of an 
imaginary novel entitled Goldeneye, to be written 
by one of the following authors: Kingsley Amis, 
William Golding, Henry Green, Graham Greene, 
Daphne du Maurier, Nancy Mitford, Evelyn 
Waugh or Ian Fleming. 

Report 

For once at least political passion sharpened 
the wits and a really bri t entry resulted. 
Though Miss Mitford and Mr. Waugh were 
conspicuous by their comparative absence, John 
Digby made a near hit out of Uncle Matthew’s 
entrenching tool and the famous rat-hunt: 

* Anyone with half an eye,” he said furiously, 
“can see what these foreign sewers are up to. 
Starting up this bacteriological warfare against the 
Prime Minister himself. And the place literally 
choked with every flatfoot from Scotland Yard.” — 

He polished the tool vigorously on his sleeve. 
** Even if it comes to riding in one of those damned 
flying machines, I’m going out there, and knock 
hell out of those rats, myself.” 

I also liked Trooper Jones’s slice of Henry 
Green life below-stairs: 

** He’d never catch a rat that had lost all its legs 
not now he wouldn’t,” he murmured in a voice of 
deep content. 

Several competitors failed to realise that the 
novel was meant to commemorate a unique 
historical occasion and submitted entries that were 
admirable as parody but failed to qualify in the 
terms set. Such were Philip Kershaw’s Amis and 
A. W. Dicker’s Ian Fleming. Anon’s Henry 
Green was a delight but, alas, it was also 
libellous! A guinea and a half each to the four 
entries printed below. 


DAPHNE DU MAURIER 
I shall always remember Goldeneye as it was that 
glorious November day. Massed frangipani bushes 


1,399 


| threw out an overpowering odour, and the golden 











house looked like a jewel among the magnolia, peris- 
toneum and blood-lilies. ‘‘ This is it,” said my 
husband. I had never seen such a place. The 
purple and scarlet sunset silhouetted the squadrons of 
armoured cars who were hurrying to greet us. 
“Darling!” I whispered, ‘“‘it’s heavenly!” He 
stiffened suddenly and perhaps I should have guessed 
then. ‘‘ Can you smell petrol?” he muttered hoarsely. . . 

I turned suddenly as the Rolls slid silently up to 
Blackboy’s Point. In the distance Goldeneye seemed 
withdrawn and powerless, as if it knew we were 
leaving its warm tropical influence for ever. ‘“‘ How 
strange to think of London and the cold,” I murmured. 
My husband turned. ‘“ It may be warmer than you 
think,” he said, a little sadly I thought. In the 
darkening forest a boadicea-bird croaked twice. 

J. E. HINDER 


IAN FLEMING 
Through the window Bond could see that the VIP 
was reading peacefully. He crawled away through’ 
the mimosa bushes, carefully avoiding the corpses of 
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would-be assassins that strewed his path. Bane _ 
frogman suit made the going difficult. He wished chairman \ 
hadn’t left the plane in Cuba and walked the restggy B. Chetwy 
the way on the sea bed. If only that infernal barracuggs beliefs an 
hadn’t chewed off his left leg! But only one th extremely 
really worried him—that sunburnt man who had sqm industry t 
he was Noel Coward and had muttered somet full freed 
that sounded like “‘ Feelthy British!” as he wentgm would lik 
through the front door. Bond’s thoughts turned that expot 
Voluptua Cask, back in England looking after gm level) are 
Bentley. He thought of her superb lines and : home con 
swelling protruberance of her Amherst-Villiers supe Steel Fed 
charger. Sighing lustfully, he stepped into the sqm between, : 
AusTIN Baxeg fm profits; th 
/@ now respc 
KINGSLEY AMIS 8 wish to n 
** Just for a quiet rest, you understand.” _& high level 
Coxon’s Stirling-Moss-without-gas face melisill the divide 
into his snake-in-the-grass one, praying hasil— should be 
wriggling tailwise behind him, venomous tongue All this 
darting in and out with incredible rapidity .... | [§ steel capa 
** And must on no account be disturbed.”’ tube prod 
Icy knot of agonised humanity beside the grea sharply, a 
phial blotched with thumb-prints, spread-caglill “storm 
corpse with spilt jam-pudding brains. . “8 “long-ove 
** We must go very warily, Coxon.” and “cor 
Feathered and moccasined, Chingachgook ¢ “statement: 
beneath the gigantic redwoods. .. . suming in 
The Superintendent’s gaze strayed from {i their ’ ow: 
paper-knife he was tapping to where his subordinate—l markets. . 
feet were making stealthy movements, then switd while to n 
abruptly upwards. Coxon’s eyes became less be ‘bility of 
piercing, the tomahawk fell from his white-knuckis ‘ adequate 
grasp. “@ industry t 
*“We must be present without being present, | “abroad, a1 
you understand me.’ tion is de: 
** Precisely, sir.” The Invisible Man gibber 
unseen at the housekeeper across a heap of tumble iS 
bedclothes. . . . If force 
* Right, then! That’s all, Coxon.” means COI 
J. A. Livoaw article in 
quarterly 
GRAHAM GREENE -@ sions. T 
As he watched the Caribbean night darken swili ‘plant can 
over the beach he could not help thinking of tt ment alloy 
other night which was gathering almost as quick ‘or exempt 
and might not end in any morning. Had he, ciation all 
wondered, been in some way responsible for tai Board (an 
darkness? Had he been guilty, here and there, di gne suggt 
mistakes, perhaps even of crimes? He shiveri normal C 
slightly; the wind was cold here once the sun BM that in ff 


gone. An unaccustomed feeling came over him; it 
wanted someone, not to advise or encourage him -4 year, er 








but to forgive. Not Harold, not Duncan, but someo® prices of « 
else. Scarcely realizing what he was doing, he felt bi gost incre: 
knees bending until they touched the sand; his h tage if c 
were raised in a stiff, unnatural pose. He was prayi shortage . 
D. A. J. 8. & prices anc 
consumer 

e e 
City Lights Wee 
Prizes: 1 
Nerves of Steel 2 


Only fish-and-chip eaters are now interest?) 
in the columnists’ cautious tips for 1957, 
new year is sufficiently old for misdated chequég * 
to suggest more than absent-mindedness, and ; 
City is sobering down. A fourth cut in 
Treasury bill rate has kept the gilt-edged markt® 
bubbling merrily; but equity investors, lod mF 
round after their little rush forward and see i. 
nothing but headlines about the oil muddle, aft 
losing their enthusiasm. Sackings in the mot 3 
industry are beginning to provoke demands ial c? FT 
a cut in purchase-tax, the wage-claim season is 
in full swing, and oil prices are still going = 
Dear money has put up the profits of the 
and discount houses, the switch of savings smi) 
premium bonds last month fell off so shaf 1} 
as to multiply by four the odds against wina & 
a.prize next July, and the Monopolies Com 
mission has depressed the British Oxygen shate—” 
by declaring that the company’s profits are 
justifiably high. - Bd 

@ 
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* * 


Steel company reports are coming out fa 
and the readability prize looks like going to @ 
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chairman of South Durham Iron and Steel. Mr. 
B. Chetwynd Talbot seems to be a man of honest 
beliefs and endearing outspokenness, irritated 
extremely by the fact that the return of the steel 
4ndustry to private enterprise has not entailed 
full. freedom to operate as private enterprise 
would like to operate. He objects to the fact 
that exports (at a price well above the domestic 
Jevel) are being restricted to meet the needs of 
home consumers. He feels that the Iron and 
Steel Federation should cease to play the go- 
between, since it has no responsibility affecting 
profits; the directors of the company, who are 
now responsible for its profitable working, who 
wish to maintain the value of the shares at a 

level, 4nd who intend to consider raising 
‘the dividend when the Suez situation is clearer, 
“should be free to put their own case. 

All this harks back to the row about expanding 
steel capacity and raising steel prices. Plate and 
tube production will have to be increased pretty 
sharply, and South Durham is involved. The 
“storm of criticism” which greeted the recent 
“long-overdue” price increase was anticipated, 
and “comprises the continuation of similar 
‘statements over a long number of years by con- 

suming industries endeavouring to explain away 
‘their own inabilities to compete in export 
markets... .” “It has been evident for a long 
while to many of us entrusted with the responsi- 
‘bility of Operations and developments that 
‘adequate attempts are not being made by 
industry to keep in step with their competitors 
“abroad, and an overhaul of methods of produc- 
tion is desirable.” 

* * * 


if forced into expansion, the steel industry 
means consumers to pay for it quickly. A long 
article in the British Iron and Steel Federation 
quarterly journal comes to two main conclu- 
sions. The first is that depreciation on steel 
‘plant can only be met by restoring the invest- 
“ment allowance (which seems to me a good idea) 
“or exempting from tax the full amount of depre- 
ciation allowed in prices by the Iron and Steel 
Board (an equally good idea, in my opinion, but 
one suggesting precedents likely to upset any 
normal Chancellor). The second suggestion is 
that in financing the coming expansion pro- 
gtamme there will be a gap of around £20m. 
a year, entailing a further rise in average steel 
prices of 48s. a ton on top of any rises to offset 
“ost increases. “Cheap steel gives little advan- 
tage if cheapness is bought at the price of 
shortage .. . if there is a clash between low 


pfices and adequate expansion, which does the 
consumer choose?” 


The argument, which Texas oil producers ‘will 
recognise, gains in plausibility from that fact that 
high taxation has made it necessary for most 
companies to finance part of their investment 
from retained profits. The question is, how 
much? The normal way of financing a long-term 
expansion programme of this kind would be to 
raise fresh capital. The BISF refuses to envisage 
an inflow of funds from outside at more than 
double the recent rate, principally because the 
supply of risk capital—particularly to the steel 
industry—is limited. But so far as loan capital 
is concerned, “it may well be that the limits 
will be set by the industry’s desire to avoid a 
high fixed-interest equity ratio.” Basically, in 
fact, the industry seems anxious to force con- 
sumers to pay for its expansion over an absurdly 
short period of time because it likes high share 
prices and because it is still looking back over 
its shoulder at the risks of over-expansion. 








TAURUS 
The Chess Board 
No. 374. Hastings Tradition 


It may be due to the inherent conservatism of the 
international chess fraternity or to the lack of any 
other regular event of similarly venerable tradition; 
whatever the reason, Hastings has a unique appeal 
and an almost magical spell for chessplayers, eager to 
compete in any of the major or minor tournaments or 
even to be mere kibitzers and to meet friends from 
overseas who make the pilgrimage every year. As for 
the Premier (revitalised by tournament director F. A. 
Rhoden), most grandmasters would gladly forfeit far 
more lucrative assignments rather than miss their 
chance of an invitation to Hastings. There were four 
of them this time, and “ near-grandmaster ”’ Olafsson. 
Here, with some of his comments, is his win against 

(2) P. 


Penrose. 
{2 P. P-K3, a Kt-B3, 
Phas De P-Q3: 


5 PK ) Ke-QB3,_ BKt5s 

() K K a Qcatioy Kee x RKiE 

t > rm t-Kt > 
yaa of Bo 


(1) P-B3! ag QsP, secing the 
attack Black Ks P-K5.] 
K13; Re a KRS " G3) P. s 3 Re? (Decisive 


(14) R-B2 


: i BR 
P-Ba 85, cc] (16 RAP P-R4; (17) 52? (B-BIN, ss 
K-R1, P-B4; (21) KtPx P, 


Q-Q2, Kt-Kt2; (19) P-Kt4, Keb, (20) 
R-R2 (best); (22) R-KKtl, P x P; nye ha a, >. » K-RI. [Olafsson 
thinks that . R5 more trouble.] 


(24) B-Kt5, Q-B1; (25) B-B6, BrPe (26) ORS, KR-K2; (27) 
R(2)-KKt2, resigns. 

A few months younger than 21-year-old Olafsson is 
Bent Larsen, the Dane, a veritable grandmaster on 
the strength of his magnificent top-board record in 
the Moscow team tournament. He is a student of 
engineering which would seem to be by no means his 
only way of emulating Botvinnik. More about him in 





ae 
is a game significant for Gligoric’s truly grandmasterly 
quality of forcing a win when most needed. 
(1) P-K4, P-K4; (2) Kt-KB3, Kt-QB3; (3) B-Kt5, P. R3; 


(4) B-R4, Kt-B3; (5) O-O, B-K2 (6) 


aX (8) P-B3. er % P-KR 
Jee Kr-Q2, Ke-B3s (13) Px BP, PxP: 

P. 4, Ktl; ts) (16) Kt-B1, B-Q3; (17) 
B-Kt5, 3 18) Kt-K3, Bs (19) Kt-Q5, Q-Kt2; (20) 
Kt-B2; (22) Kt-Kt3, P-B5; 23) Kt-B5, 
1; (25) Q-R5, B-B2; (26) Q-R4, Kt-K3; 
28) P-QKt3, Kt-B5; (29) Px P, Kt-Kt3; 
; : ) KP PxB, QxB; (32) Px Kt, 
x BP; (34) B x Kt, P x B; (35) Ox P, R-K2: 
(36) OR- Ktl, R(2)-Kt2, (37) KR-QBi, Q-Q5; (38 R-B6, K-B1; 
(39) Q-B2, Q- Q2 (R x P?); (40) P- 

The Hungarian grand- 
master, thrice victor at Hast- 
ings, was out of form this 
time. The 4pointer for be- 
ginners is a game position 
in which he demolished Black 
most elegantly. B—White 
to win—and C—a draw— 
shouldn’t be too difficult for 
6 and 7 ladder-points. Usual 
prizes. Entries by January 21. 


B: M. Lewitt 1917 


R-K1, P-OKt4; (7) B 13, 
3, et OKA, (10) B-B2, P-B4; 


t6, and soon won. 


A: L. Szabo 1937 






















REPORT ON COMPETITION 
No. 371. Set December 22 


SE Ree =e. etc. If (1)... K-Kt6; 

;.. "RxKe ch (2) K-BS, Q2R ck DR xO. RIK ch 
3, Rx Q chy (5) P xR, Kt-B7; (6) P-O4, Kt x QP ch; 
and e the 


sign of the Cross. 
Px kt (2) SB ch, Pe bs OR Re ch, 
P x R; (5) B-KS ch, P x B; (6) R x R ch, 
ame ye Kt-B6 ma 
By 5 @ Ktl, PBA Ae R-B2, P-B5; 


Ok 
Ooh ety (2) R- Ge 35s 3 Recke, Po P- BE; (4) R x KtP ch, 


DER Gens x2 "mate B1 ch; (3) K-K 
Q-K3; (4) P-BS5, ¢ Sasa} ee. oa pet ou ate an 
x Kt, 8; 
fit Sioa LAP IPs) B K4, Ox We Bs 
if (2) x RB: =Kt ch, ) Kt-B6 ch, K-R3; 
(5) Kt 5G, 


Kes; ( (6) Ks Pke e: tH ps 9° P-B5; (8) P x P. 
P x P; (9) P x P, P-Ré; (10) P- Bs, R5; (11) P-B6, P-R6; (12) 
K-K6, P-R7; (13) P-B7, P= = chy -~R4; (15) Kt-B6 
ch, K-R5; (16) Q-R8 ch, K- iD t-K4 ch, etc. 
Ladder points galore, even though most com- 
petitors dropped a few here and there. Still, quite a 
few got full marks. W.H. L. Brooking’s and N. G. 
Wilson’s alternative solution for D accepted. They 
share prizes with E. Croker, Leslie Hale, C. J. 











Week-end Crossword No. 233 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 1. 
to Crossword No. 233, N.S. & N., 


solutions opened. Entries 


_ Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on Fan. 22. 
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a week ortwo. Meanwhile, here—Gligoric-O’Kelly— Morse, T. J. Simmonds. ASSIAC 
ACROSS 25. Celebrated period (4). 19. The invasion operation is 
This career is novel, but the 26. Rushing around a headland alone confounded (7). 
man shows signs of putting on equipment (10). 21. Monkey author (4). 
impatience (10). 22. Height for a composer (4). 
8 | 6. Failures in ragged clothes DOWN SET-SQUARE 
(4). 1. County borders (4). 
9. To pursue and seize a saint 2. Ship not quite long enough 
they are worn in church (10). for freight (4). Solution to No. 231 
10. Condition or name (4). 3. Not a fashion magazine, but aor rie| OD 
12. Hire a building as a school it helps to keep one’s gar- _—{¢| OME AME O| 
(12). ments smart (12). eilrin shuololainails 
15. parece? of corn among the 4. Antipathy regally  trans- ICIR[OILILMBBlEL|iTIT/LIE 
‘odder E | 


















16. on fault lies with me in 5. 
returning weary (7). 

17. Gives back the profits (7). 7. 

19. Be in a London suburb 














where you can get an illegal 8. 
drink 


). 11. Officials 









































formed (7). 
Betoken what is left on the 
tail (7). 


How to make a universal 
ruler find calm (10). 


Reptile in Eastern lake (10). 
slain in disorder 


ire 
Iz) 
len 
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WEE 
>| 
| 
im 
=| 
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=| 


Om”! 


>| 
al |2) 
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oO 
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mm 20. It is an even chance that the underneath the house (12). 
j capital kind is unweil (5, 13. Modern weapons bring mis- 
2, 5). fortunes to istianity (10). 
23. Prostrate with face turned 14. Stopping the ~generation PRIZEWINNERS TO NO, 231 
about (4). throw away its share (10). L.. Bale (Enniscorthy), M. Curtis 
24. Expect me before the head 18. Fighting in the main plant (Canberra), Mrs. W. Bacon 
after a caper (10). (7). (Finchley). 
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L° ONDON | County Council. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued ACCOMMODATION —continued 
Holland Park tte Be Dawes of Manchester. Ashburne WORK At Home available for capable S'; res WOOD. Conf. nn 
School, Campden Hill Road, W.8. Head- of Residence. Applications are in- Shorthand-Typist able to call each day for lady. Mod. terms. Box 9 


master or headmistress ong mor for this new 
secondary school for 2,000 boys and tga ex- 
pected to cpen September, 1958, pro ag 
take up duty for preliminary planning ep 
tember, 1957. Burnham Group 22 based on 
estimated unit total of 3,250 for 1962. School 
will offer wide variety ‘of -studies —— 
and practical, some leading to GC (all 
levels). Ample provision for studies = ‘com- 
merce, engineering, needlecraft, photography, 
music and for general courses of study. e 
wil: be deputy headmaster or headmistress, 
with substantial allowance, provision for other 
posts of responsibility, and full-time senior 
administrative officer with secretarial staff. 
Person of high academic qualifications, or- 
ganising | ability, wide experience and strong 
interest * whole field secondary education is 
sought. Apply. on form £0/TS10 (Holland), 
(form TS10B for candidates who have com- 
leted form TS10 since August, 1955, and 
ave nothing to alter) obtainable with further 
perdouete from the Education Officer 
EO/TS10), The County Hall, Westminster 
ridge, London, S.E.1. Closing date — 
ary 26, 1957. Parliament Hill , High- 
gate Road, N.W.5. Headmistress required for 
this 9-form entry secondary school for 1,350 
girls, vacancy due to retirement of present 
eadmistress. Head teacher allowance ex- 
pected to be approximately £1,099, making 
total salary, including other appropriate Burn- 
ham allowances (and including three-sevenths 
—_ pay additions) about £2,099. School 

‘ers wide variety of courses, some leading to 
G.C.E. (all levels). There is ample Lt 
for general studies in =. dres: 
tailoring and catering. Appl on form EO! 
TS10 (Parliament) (form $108 for candi- 
dates who have completed form TS10 since 
August, 1955, and have nothing to alter), 
obtainable with further iculars from the 
Education Officer (EO/TS10), The County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, London, whe 
Closing date January 26, 1957 (5) 


NATIONALLY known modern manu- 
facturing Company will shortly have a 
vacancy for a Chief Statistician due to an 
internal promotion. Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified men who should have 
a degree in statistics (honours preferred) plus 
a very sound background in economics; in 
addition a degree in economics would be an 
advantage as would several years’ industrial 
experience. The Statistical Department pro- 
vides a full statistical service to all divisions 
of the Company. The Chief Statistician’s 
— is therefore very wide in scope and 
e must be able to cope with and undertake 
forecasting and advise on s: —— techniques 
used by the marketing and consumer re- 
search departments of the Company. The 
starting salary will not be less than £2,000 
a. and applications should be sent to Chief 
Penoanel Officer, Box 9319. Envs. should be 
endorsed “ Chief’ Statistician.” 


LONDON, County Council. Garnett Col- 
lege (Training College for Technical 
Teachers, 83. New Kent Road, S.E.1).  Prin- 
cipal: C, Jameson M.Ed., Applica- 
tions invited from suitably” qualified persons 
for appointment as Lecturer; person ap- 
pointed will be required to take in in- 
struction relating to General ory and 
Practice of Education, with special reference 
to Further Education, and undertake some 
tutorial responsibility other work on 
teaching method applicable to subjects in- 
cluded in the general education of Young 
Workers, teaching experience in an establish- 
ment of further education essential, and ex- 
perience with young people in industry an 
advantage. Training College Salary. Ap- 
pointment will be to the Council’s service 
with assignment to this college. Application 
forms and further particulars > obesinable rat 
and returnable to Principal at college (S.A 
F’scap) by by January 21. (2478). 
PERSONNEL . Officer for London factory. 
Main responsibility is to assist his Pro- 
duction Unit Manager to on effectively with 
all aspects of Personnel poli This includes 
development of emerging ae niques in study- 
ing organisation and 5 opecific match- 
ing ple to them. Sdlgies oor be given.) 
Quahifica tions : ni or comparable qualifi- 
pm in engineering, natural or social 
science, or law; experience in industry prefer- 
ably in work ee a personnel. Age 
25 to 35. Commer salary to £1,000. 
Perscanel Manager (Ref 699), Glacier Metal 

















Co., Lte., ..; Ealing Rd., Wembley, Middlesex. 
part: TIME Interviewer fo eg an pli- 
cants must be women living in on- 


don Area, have pleasant business- ike appear- 
ance, g speaking voice and a ready ability 
for introducing themselves to strangers. Age 
25-45. Interviewers must available to sock 
at least 5 full days a week either in Greater 
Londo or in both London and Provinces. 
Please write, giving full details of age, educa- 
tion and experience, to the Personnel Officer, 
British Market Research Bureau, 51, Gros- 
venor Street. W.1. 


ARKET ~ Research Investigators required 
tor full-time interviewing work in Lon- 
don and Provinces. Applicants must be 
women. possess a pleasant business-like 
appearance, good speaking voice and a ready 
ability for introducing themselves to ———- 
Age 25-45 Education to school certificate 
standard at least. A considerable amount of 
travelling is involved but interviewers must be 
based in London. Remuneration is by weekly 
wage plus expenses. Flease write, giving full 
Details to: Personnel Officer, British Market 
Research Bureau, 51 Grosvenor St., W.1. 











ak for the post of Vice-Warden of this 
Hall which accommodates about 210 women 
students. The Vice-Warden will also act as 
Tutor to one wing (70 students). The duties 
of Hall Librarian may also be attached to 
the appointment. Duties to commence in 
late April, 1957. Stipend not less than £450 
per annum according to qualifications and 
capers together with board and resid- 
ence. pplications must be submitted not 
later nae anuary 26, 1957, to the Registrar, 
The University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


for dictation for one hour, morning or after- 
noon. Apply Southern Africa Settlement 
Assocn., Grand Bldgs., Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 
SHORTHAN D-Typist/Secretary required 

for important and interesting work with 
Friendship Organisation. Applications to 
Box 9451 giving quals. and experience. 








DESIGNER (28) offers share of = 2 ‘ 
Pimlico. Box 9564. 


[rece 





ORDID but central 


room, Pimlico 
Share kitchen, etc. 











£5 *. er. ots, Avian r = 
all staff m./temp. No 


. r 
109 Tottenham Ct. tka’, Wi. EUS. 2579/2719. 


AREER women are offered the widest 
ible selection of vacancies at Fine’s 








ID-HERTS Group Hospital Management 
Committee. An” intelligent, energetic, 
— ha: table woman required for unusual 
ouse Mother in experimental unit. 
retin experience with children essential. 
No paper qualifications necessary. Junior 
Assistant House Mother also required. Ap- 
plications to Secretary, Bleak House, Cathe- 
rine Street, St. bans, Herts, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 
RIGHTON Education Committee.—Appli- 
cations invited from qualified psychiatric 
social workers for full-time appointment. 
Salary £495 rising to £750 per annum; initial 
salary according to experience. Whitley 
Council conditions of service. Application 
forms to be returned within two weeks of 
this advertisement. Further partics. from 
Director of Educ., 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


fp ® agreed —— by publisher making 

_— ks in colour. Should have art 
schoo woe Rome and must have originality, 
intelligence and a will to tackle any job from 
design and layout to research. Vacancies for 
(a) experienced editor, and (b) young trainee 
to act as all-round assistant. Write Box 9408. 


cCANN-ERICKSON Advertising, Ltd. 

In the course of further expanding its 
Research Department, McCann-Erickson has 
a vacancy for another Research Executive. 
Applications are invited from men or women 
with recognised professional qualifications in 
psychology, and with sound experience in 
some field of practical research. Initial salary 
within range £900-£1,200, depending on quali- 
fications and experience. Applications in full 
detail to Director of Research, McCann- 
Erickson Advertising, Ltd., McCann-Erick- 
son House, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


"TRADES Union Congress invites _applica- 
tions for post of Assistant in Research 
and Economic Department. Sound knowledge 
of economics and related subjects essential: 
industrial background an additional qualifica- 
tion. Further particulars before January 22 
from Sir Vincent Tewson, Trades nion 
Congress, 23-28 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 


AMILY Service Units wishes to appoi 

















A gency. Secretaries, Shorthand and Copy 
Typist, Book-keepers, senior and junior, can 

sure that the most interesting and 
best-paid positions, both permanent and 








£2 5s. Box 9429 = 
tor 
IRL offered ige. bed-sit., use kit., bathrm, jults. Lge 
G" in quiet agg "SPE. 6301 evgs. BB help, odd jo 
EW. 2 rm. flatlet, part or furn. chy by arranger 
34gns. Refs. roy Box 9424. 





EPSOM. Invermene House, Epsom Re 
‘Comfortable furnished flatlets. i % 





BFl wR AM, Nl 
~ % 


service provided. Ring Ewell 5024. ‘OULD 

PUBLISHER seeks quiet furnished fia end Ja 
reasonably Central, 2 rooms, kitchen Milan? 

bathroom. Box 9562. } QAAKE y 









































































































temporary, are open to them at any of our 2 Business women seek furnished flat, Lome Studio 
Seamches, 95-99 Praed "7, W.2, 69 @ Fost ase don. Max. £4, Box 9516. * Dag 
-. rompton teoridge, UTHOR seeks very quiet b/s. with eleg! i 
S. aA a an The Scotch ~~ te A or c. heatg. and use af kitchen. Box 9426 | ews 
isher Bureau, tran : ‘ 
sna Charig Crows Sts.),Per- | PROPERTIES TO LET AND W ) Bae 
manent and Temporary ice staff (m. & f.). ATIRAC. furn. Ige. s/c. flat. £4 17s. 6@) 2 gns.). Wr 
Typewriting; Duplicating. TEM. 6644. Excel. trav. & shop facs. GLA, 7041 Associa 
UR “ Hand-Picked”’ Secretaries get the MALL furn. house or flat in village on * are invi 
lum jobs. No fees. Wigmore Agency, London wtd. for 6 months by Ameritay: 11-Mai 
67 Wigmore Street, W.1. HUN. 9951/2/3. professor & family (2 children). Box 9464, rite Brazi 
"TRAVEL Agency central London requires Y Give wi French/ Indien advertising SUITAR 
retired man for postal duties, some tive with wife and child requires koy, 48a 
clerical work, also journeys to Consulate. minimum bedrooms, kitchen, "INDEN 
Write stating age and particulars. Box 9448. Seana Ring Seal, WEL. 4441. 9-5.30 a your | 
pp for interesting py weekly WHERE TO STAY x economically 
or_by hour or day. GER. QAKHURST Hotel, The Ridge, Hastia Gee, Lom 
"TRY the West End Coffee Bar core is a must in 1957. Beautiful grounds wit REIGN 
Bureau, 4 Macclesfield Street, Shaftes- | putting, tennis, etc. Friendly atmosphere, imme diz 
bury Avenue, W.1. GERrard 2848 (3 lines). cellent food but low charges. Brochure. tion Rd., S. 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED (CCONVALESCENCE, Rest, Winter Hol ‘TYPEWR 
cmf; machin 
LAWYER: Linguist (bilingual Engl.-German; | iy say ‘A desing coal warmth sod oo Robert Rop 
Fr., Ital.) wide cult. intsts., writing | fyotel in “Britain's Best Climate ” (mild, 
sang 8 12 - F.O. gage og Ny sks. job in fogs). eure: bedded 5/7 gns.; Singles 5h ; A 
ane incsts. this paper. incl. full brd., early tea, htd. drm. B/191), Pal 
ENTLEMAN M.A. (Oxon), age 45, htg. } hout). No gratuities. Oy canal 
extensive business & legal exp.; travelled desired. Bkfst. in bed (nominal chge.). Faci E Cen 
widely; many contacts abroad, sks. posn. of Sth., opp. covrd. Prom., nr. warm Sum .jectors, 
trust. Wd. travel anywhere as agent, repre- Lounge. Illus. brochures: Rec. by - advice on m 
sentative. 29 Montclair Drive, L’pool, 18. | Normanhurst Private Hotel, Sea-front, & for Nationa 
EDUC, lady (30's) sks. full/pt.time wk. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. Hastings 4784, | FOREIGN 
Lond. Typing/admin. /recep.. Box 9360. R*E: The Hope Anchor. R.A.C., AR gh 
YOUNG indy, extensive secretarial exper. mended Cin Reed gow Wk aes 
musical trai , Piano, —, orchestral, | ter terms on application. Rye 2 e 2 : 
choral, seeks position. Box 9. PP y OLIDA’ 
Would you be warm ie winter? tries. 2 
CAPABLE negotiator, Sia initiative, Jordans Hostel, Beaconsfield. A AD 
sound general and executive experience, | Guest House which is a real resting Bc! 
wishing improve prospects, offers services | Write for Brochure. hs 


home and abroad. Box 9528. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 








men and women social workers for the 
extension of its intensive casework service 
for “problem families.” Special training 
pooritad- Details concerning salary, quali- 

tions, etc., from the Secretary, F.S.U., 
25 St. Mary’s Grove, London, N.1. 


YOUTH leader, man with experience, re- 
quired full-time for mixed club in West 
London. Non-resident post. Pension scheme. 
Apply, stating experience and qualifications, 
to Organising Sec., Feathers = Assoc., 
29 Mulready St., Marylebone, N.W.8. 


COTTISH Association of Girls’ Clubs. 
Woman Organiser required for recruit- 
ment and training of voluntary helpers and 
leaders for youth clubs (mixed and girls). 
Understanding of and experience with young 
people essential. Social studies or similar 
training gece — mostly in heavily 
d ‘© large cities, and in 
rural areas. Salary £500. to £650 according 
to qualifications and experience. Super- 
annuation. Applications, together with names 
of three referees, to Scottish Association of 
Girls’ Clubs, 13 Eglinton Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, 12 (marked “‘ Appointment ”’). 


ERSONAL Assistant for General Secre- 
tary of charitable organisation, Knights- 
bridge area. Must be good shorthand-typist. 
ittee experience desirable. 7 ay week, 

good salary & conditions. Box 94 

















RUSKIN College, Oxford, offers a Research 

Scholarship for one or two years from 
October 1957, for work on an approved pro- 
ject in Industrial Relations or Economic, 
Social or Political Organisation. £400 a year 
with accommodation available in College. No 
formal qualifications required but holder 
should be of sufficient standing to produce 
work Da value and originality — le for 
publication. Apply: Gen. Sec., kin Col- 
lege, Oxford. Closing date ade iL, 1957. 


ADMINTON School, Westbury-on-T: 

Bristol. Two open scholarships, one of 
£100 p.a. and one of £60 p.a., and a music 
scholarship varying from £40 to £100 p.a. 
will be offered on the results of the next 
Entrance Examination. his will be held in 
February, 1957, for girls aged between 11 











and 14 the following September. Full par- 
ticulars from the Headmistress. 
SCHOOLS 
ROOMBANK School, Selsey, Sussex. 


Sound education with’ special acilities for 
music and art. Brochure free. Selsey 2774. 


‘THE Town and-Country School, 38-40 
Eton Avenue, N.W.3. (PRI. 4481-2-3.) 
arg group very of full boarders accepted, 
cave and girls 5-18. G.C.E., Advanced and 
Scholarship standard. Week-ends and holi- 
days | Hedgerley Wood, Chinnor Hill (16 acres 
Chiltern Hills 75 Oft.). oor 








HORTHAND typists ay by the 
Labour Party. Interesting positions for 
capable workers. Speeds of 120 and 50 
w.p.m. essential. Knowledge of Labour 
Movement and experience of office work an 
advantage. Salary at 24 £500. Pension 
scheme. Applications to the General Sec- 
retary, Labour Party, Transport House, Smith 
Square, London, S.W.1. 


COMPANY Director requires Sec./S.T. for 
interesting varied work. Knowledge 








German adv. State sal. reqd. Box 9466. _ 
ONSCIENTIOUS -secreta shorthand- 
typist wanted to take full rge of 


literary office. Short hours. Ring CHAncery 
7762, or write Box 9496. 


CLERICAL Assistant v with “Bui r 
4 or 5 hours daily Apply Ethical 
13 Prince of Wales Terrace, W.8 


SHORTHAND: -Typist with initiative reqd. 
for progressive position in office dealing 
with migration & travel arrangements. South- 
ern Africa Settlement Association, Grand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 


ROFESSIONAL couple urgently need in- 
telligent, cheerful person to look after 
two girls ed and 2}). Resident. post,» good 
salary, ample free time. Modern house over- 
lkg. Hampstead Heath. SWI. 2902. Box 9499. 





uired 
nion, 











approach to modern education. E. Paul, 
Ph.D.; M. D. C. Graham, M.A. (Oxon). 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 


S/c.. f. garden flat Enfield Chase. 
quiet, sunny. 2-3 Prof. Persons. 
mod. conversn. Nr. & unde id. 
Kings X & Piccadilly. Tel. ENFiel 2081. 
CONGENIAL atmosphere, musical /lit. ints. 
Sgle. rm. 45s. 6d. HAMpstead 8109. 


TTRAC. furn..rm., N. London. Use tel., 

















linen, bath., etc. Ckg. facs. STA. 5085. 
ARGE, sunny b/s rm. = - flat nr. 
Maida Vale. Use kit. c.h.w., 


own tel. Ladiss only. CUN. o528m morn. /evg. 
AKER St. Stn. 2 mins. ee dbles. All 

cons. From 35s. each. EL. 7400. 
rm., dbl. 


BLUTHNER Grand tee. sittg. 
bedrm. use kit., frig., bath., in "pleas. 
“pe house. £3 10s. for one, £4 for two. 
. 5507 after 6.30 p.m. 


LARGE bed-sit. room, own phone, use kit., 
bathroom. 2} gns. Gentleman only. 
LADbroke 1458 after 7 p.m. 











New : 



















ai, Walton 
Bede age scar Brighton, Famous — 
side villyge. Old Norton House, on the OMAN! 
Green, offers imaginative food, taseefal af mo of Wales 
sphere and full cent. heating. Fr. 7}gnm 
roch. Tel. 3120. Prop. D. Chapman, Mi 




















ECUPERATION at Higham H eae 
- inte van acres. % omfort, res, ener ee 
ntirely vegetarian. arm $s an 5 | FOREIGN 
Treatment if desired. Ee Ans Ww. ~ families 
for terms & brochure. ~~ am House, : 148 Walton 
hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx. obertsbridge 12 ew ONDON 
Fis Holidays—get. your 1957 Farm Road, | 
day Guide with ee 's best farm ‘OMEN 
ering every county a Land’s om 
John O'Groats; | price 3s. 6d. Farm their * 
Guide, Dept. NS, 18 High Street, Pai ele 
OTE aia Typical Provencal a : M. 
Beautiful, quiet sit. above sandy Nr.* Newha’ 
Mod. comforts, first-class cuisine. 
dancing. Red. rates to June 30 and after | RT 
10. Illustrated broch. : rmitage, Bandol (Vat s —e 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS WENTISE 
'T *PING. MSS & Theses expertly typed: K graphs 
Specialists for obscure handwriti athony Pa 
Dutton’s Secretarial ee 92 Gt. R 3200. 
St., W.C.1. Tel. MUS. . 











FoR rapid & reliable albting & typing bad 
reports, theses, references, etc., 3 <a. fe 
Secretarial Bureau, 4 Victoria Street, $.W. 

ABB. 3772. Rush jobs. 










































Wi 
XPERT Dupg./Typsg. _ Theses, Mas, How.” 
E Miss Stone, 446. Strand. Pare How Guide 
UTHORS’ MSS; any length * aa in? pe Fees 
A days (4-day emergency Service for woes fal Writing 
work). Short stories, etc., by return. T ‘CHOI 
scripts carefully checked. Great em Somert 
laid on accuracy and _ attractive presentati 
Overnight Service: en until 9 p.m. 
week-ends. Teledicta Service: Dictate day lan 
ters, translations, memoranda, etc., a infor 
telephone—9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Four- - Lond 


Duplicating Service. Indexing, catalo 
diting, proof-reading, Literary research, 
Temporary Secretaries. Dictating 
Services. Public/private meetings re; 
nrooggee = | 7a bo —— 














LL Types of of Typewsiting and Duplicating 
A done direct! MSS, Plays, 
Short Stories, pow Speed is the keynote 
~ be a ae faultless, inexpensive 
linad Co., Ltd., 117 City Rd., E 











b A xe attractive single furn. service room, 
£2 15s. p.w. Ring WEL. 3921 
Fats 9.30 and 5. 50 weekdays. 











CLE. 1564 6 doors from Old St. Tube 
MES. we, will type or at sas ‘S 
TEM. 5588 y* FRE. 8640 : 
ae typing. Efficient, reas. 
Bae Pec for typing, translations 
-hour duplicating service. 
WES. 5809, 





you. 26 Charing~Cross - Road, ; 
ee 
Wi : 
47 St. Margarets Rd., Brockley, L edo 
ton Church St., London, W.8. 
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OXFORD. ee ae Holidays. ew programme is 

London Fm gem or By : eady, ra 

Tice pe eo addest ba y 
wee ee ee ca cava. tats Baily 4 and — . and Sacer 

fi, odd man Os Box 9456 or SPE. 1221. ing” Trail” through Arctic 4 

eELOP. offers post as companion- m C i : % Sincies ; 

to travel. i bee 7 ia ay 

Wend anny ny et eee Mains Minor meen | i holidays to choose pe | 


Ms _Stutie o Pottery CI = ee Limited a a : csnbnsll "Phon 2 a. *‘Joan,2,wasthesaddest 
available. Potter’s 
Wet, Studio | 8, — 5, Eeadingion Church ei pane Bs Pmt 3 accommoda- baby an N.S.P.C.C. 

















SETS «5 SIR eo in 





Th 





WES. 671 F : ° 

POETRY. The Poetry Book Sock ots (Madd, then couch tour inspector had ever seen, 
Sin). age). Wee See, +3 Poel oa ge to Madrid. 48}ens. Yeatian Riviera — he told a court. 

“ASSOCIA Students Braziers - e 

ef Mar. 8 (resident as Tar es possible). | Rewly built hotel in He inne “‘There were bruises 

rite Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. . . gens. panish 
io lessons. Few vacs. Alexis Chesna- . fis. on her back and legs as 
though violence had 


Cathcart Rd., S.W.10. FLA. 4354. 
INDEN Press can edit, illustrate, publish Po ~ ‘ 
oe y servo ost y Bas . _Switzerlan been used on her. “She 
Close, London, zroy I 
GN Girls, domesticated & willing A Also | E. Switoerlond, a was so hungry that she 
immediately uctour, 10 Exhibi- Lake District, 
ton Ra. S.W.7. KEN. 006 it 4132. Holiday geramme t6 Wings, ‘Lie Limited, 48 took a loaf of bread 
een pin wet 4 hire from “1 1 monthly. Tel. 4S Value Holidays in Britain al on rom e tchen to eat 
5 for the Continent (costs from 8gns.). Write 
ay! +5 a az today i interest- een Fg ae or = ero 4 in bed. 
ree booklet. a " 
E/As1). = Sox Seem Se SE eat ST nk Want, 88. “Instead of an average 32 Ib. Joan weighed 18Ib. 1202., 
Central Board rae ~ AINTING Holidays Abroad from £32 10s. 
: St., W.C.1, off 3 ys 
jectors L- con S thon aa P 15 aye fully inclutive Banter and Som: and was 4in. under average height. The Inspector 


Nps fk 
sa 





258 
rake matali DOS 


i 
) 





aq 


os 











| ~ aa 


a). 

















oa 
£ 


fr Netooa ee tangas an At eA pl is-tators ‘are highly qual added; ‘Joan was the absolute picture of misery. I 
Bos for os na ee ee have never seen a child look so sad.’ ” 
tout; 10 Exhibition Rd., 8.W.7. Fetal Hota £9\5s. and ccs 

‘olida’ rite or or Brochure: *” Extract rt. 
Aig Friendship Service. 20 — P. Collis, Lon Atelier, 1 t , Manchester Sq. from a newspaper repo 














Fel sic)" 









































AN families welcome mat i RANADA, Spain. Institute of Modern : 
BY. pair,” EN G Languages summer courses‘ in Spanish s : 
ae poe erro Seed ut just look at her now 
; = intermediate and advanced levels will be r * 
on 4 Ei i Abbey of the 
Tiga | of Wales ere Wa WES. 2341. - 
Mi par Psychologist saving teaching techniques. baicin 
; Prince’s ‘Gate, ”” Kensington, $.W.7. | (temember the “Albéniz waite,“ * Iberia ”?) all 
a KENsington 8 around you, the Be Aasiee and Sierra Laageme A photograph of Joan 
; post ndon | your p iestas, music; sun 
W. © Families. oe — ski-ing aMaaty low all-in cost, private- taken a few weeks after 
, . 1 en St., $.W.3. KEN. 1586. room accommodation. Minimum stay 3 . 
el Bridge weeks. Pamphiet from Instituto de Lenguas coming under the no- 
; LoNvo School of Bridge. 4 King’s | Modernas, Apartado 244, Granada, Spain. t 
g Road, Nsw KENsington 720 ti f th N.S.P.C.C 
houses ACHELORS inducement to pro- Ce 0; € NOT, 
nd © OMEN writers. The Society 7 ‘Women A n find fs 
7 Writers & Journalists invite entries for : 5 i : Soni Joan 1s only one of 
aisle: their 1957 Festival. Short stories & ; ; 
“hol short stories Hes fer Oia Closing March 31. | § ial reductions tc arried couples. Paint nearly 100,000 child- 
beach, Nr: Newhaven, Sussex Spain, from . incl, ition, air travel. ren helped by the Soc- 
FF you would . still like to speak Italian s0 Architectural : . i 
Wi a aorecaty a three months, phone ins. Free brochure from: lety every year. On its 
or 
— KENTISH men or Men of Kent, on photo- = : Ei Neer 9740. efforts depend the 
bi KR ann ben 2, ep em ay be sent i YCMejorca) by pg is dove Soe Aas- health and happiness of 
-— fe amhewtr win po Rg 3 gy free are 
e to a ousands ; 
ae to Write and Sell. Send to-day for | illustrated 1957 Holiday Brochure. Con th of children. 
folder, “‘ What’s in it for > full “details of these and other 
Ww The Writer, 124 New Bond Street, W.1. Bord. VTL. Un = 
—_ 
Plage Please send your 
in? Fees tuition. B.A. School of Success- Thiza Rang + 
urgent [fi Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond ¥' W.1. Santina a oe donations, 


hh 
- PSYCHO! IST. Phyllis Perlow, 89 as 44 guineas all-inclusive for 15 days. 
Somerton > N.W.2. GLA. 2400. —— ceeen. © the Costa Brava 
- RBBREW without Tears. Learn the every- | Mavorce. Send for yo ll of however small, 
; London, E: 5 
Quo Vadis. Tours, Ltd., 21 Madden's St., 
O gay this summer! 
Mediterranee of Paris 

















“Hak's Ly ar ag 
treet (entrance in Wright 
don, W.8. WEStern 1517. 


W TER oat. We con i te Kiss Victory House, Leicester Square, London W.C.2 


buel:el district, to Zermatt, and 
en bx dees Gone tenes secen _ cone. , : 
from_26qns. Broa Low. TONS) Od Bromp- When making your will, please remember 
ton Ri S.W.7. KEN. 0911/9225. : 


Guild (International Writers’ . the N.S.P.C.C. 


Fellowship), founded 1939 to assist the 
New Author Expert Tuition and 
Revisions. Ra Buxton, Guild House, 
Upton Bishop, ‘Wye 
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LECTURES AND te ern LECTURES AND MEETINGS —continued LECTURE, COURSES, ETC. 





TOWER, Canonbuty. Toad of Toad Hall 

(with music & dancing), Fri. 11, Sat. 12, 

Wed. 16, Thu. 17, Fri. 18, Sat. 19 at 7.30. 

Matinees at 3 on ‘Sat. 12, Sat. 19. Canon- 

ary tah or N.l. 9-6 p.m. CAN. 3475. 6-9 
1ll 


ABTS. 7 7.30, Sn., 5, 8. “The Ticket 
of Leave oe, ” Mats. only, “ The 
Princess & the Swineherd.” Mems. 








ONDON School of Economics and P 
cal Science (University of Londég 
ications are invited from e: 


17 Dover St., W.1. 
“at 8. 15. Literature: 
& Plot in the Novel. Mems. Is. 6d. 


Davidson leads informal Pc 
Poland. with recent visitors partici- 
eggs oa ag gl ag 


AT has Humanism to ae 
Trust, Frank py H. hy 


House, 783, Finchley Rd. (ar. Reval, 
Sunday, Jan. 13, 7.1 


LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
TRAINING 


John Hotiowads Form 





male and female, for Di 
dealth Course, Fm Soe 











xl for fees and maintenance are he 
for suitable applicants. 
»sychiatric — work in Child 











VERSITY College, 
munication Research Centre. 











JRYING. ‘WHI. 8657. Non- Stop Glamour 
Revue. 2nd ed. Dly. 2.30. Sun. 4. Mems. 


EVERYMAN. Hi HAM. 1525. Pa Jan. 13: 
Ealing comedy “Hue and Cry” (U). 
Marcel Marceau in “ Pantomimes ” (U). From 
Jan. 14: Films by contemporary American 
writers: Tennessee Williams’ “A Streetcar 
Named Desire?’ (X). 


ROX, BAY. 2345. Jan. 13 for 7 days. A. 
Hepburn, G. Peck. Roman Holiday (U). 


UNITY, Theatre. EUS. 5391. Film yr tee 
Fri “ Windfall in =. 3 nee 

in the Sun.” Sun. “ Childhood of Meena 
Gorky.” 2 houses nightly 6.30 & 8.45. Mems. 


NARMS... Film Theatre, South Bank. 

Wat Sat., Jan. 12. “1860.” 
Dir. ; to Blasetti. 3, 6.15, 8.30. 
Members and Associates tes only. 


AFRO -~ASIAN Film Club—Sun. Jan. 20, 
" Vivere in Pace” = “ Wind and the 
River.” Sun., Feb. “Munna” and 
* Jammin’ the Blues ” Pe ‘the British Council 
Cinema, 1 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge at 
8.15 p.m. Tickets in advance only. 2s. 6d. 
Memship. 5s. p.a. 10 Drake St., W.C.1. 


.C.A. 17 Dover St., W.1. Sat., Jan. 12, 

8-11 p.m. At Home: Dancing to Norman 
Jackson & his Noveltones. Mems. 3s. 
Guests 5s. 


























CONCERTS 
WANG String Quartet playing in aid of 
International Help for Children. Haydn, 
Brahms, Beethoven. Wi ore Hall, Jan. 17, 
7.30. 4s., 8s., 12s. at Hall. (WEL: 2141). 
Management, Nicholas Choveaux. 


EXHIBITIONS 












Authority Mental Health Service. 
valuable for all kinds of social a 5. 
h for further supervised er. 
ence in a psychiatric se } 
must hold ‘a Degree or Certificate in the 
Sockel Sciences, and have had p in. 
and full-time employment in social 
minimum age for acceptance is 22 ye; 
but preference is given to those between J 
he 35. Applications should be made as = 
possible and not later than March a, 
1957 for oversea ap; 
rticulars may be obtained 
ental Health Course, London Sa 
ics and Political Science, Ho’ 


HE Friday Ce meets 7.45 o 
13 Prince of Wales Terrace, 
with nn « on aggre we by a Cur. 


tures on “‘ Aspects of Translation ” 
days at 5.30 p.m. in the Anatomy Theatre. 
. W.C.1.) Jan. 21, The 

ranslation of Old " Chinese Scientific and 
eeghaical = Dr. 


a 3 Machine *Trantisticn, 
Booth (Birkbeck Co 


mission free, without ticket 


NIVERSITY of Lana! 
three lectures on “ Calligraphy and Court 
Hand—English Hand: andwriting 

17th Centuries ” will be given by Sir Hi 
Jenkinson at 5.30 p.m. on ot uary 16, 
and 23 at University Coll 
Theatre), Gower Street, 
free, without ticket. 


ABIAN Week-end School. 










ox, 17 Dover Street, W.. eS — 15, 


Con 
rgy ee Jonathan Miller. Gtémet (Gatt). Ad- 








‘HE West London asi Society, 
Prince of Wales Tce. Kensington High S 
b fe be: i P., 13, *. M 
Humanism and Peace. 













-C.2, where the course will be 





, Ww. 8, at 6 p.m. on 
Mr. B. Wynne- “Morgan: 
‘our of East Africa.” 


NpAN ae of Culture, London Br., 
8, 8.30. A.D. Azhar: ul- 


'OREIGN Languages. 
class tuition daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Lond 
Schools od mn vw a8 Princes . 














Vol. LI 





Hu h Seton-Watson, Kenneth 
1 Dartmouth Street, S.W. . 


HE Nature of Religious Experience.’ 
Progressive League Weeken 
ose of which is to look for 
religious experience, as dis- 
tinct from creeds and formulations, and to 
study the light thrown on reli 
= work of certain poets and 

15-17, ‘Bracklesham 
fotel, nr. Chichester. 


62 Queen’s Gdns. » W.2. 


T Saale, 58 Eccleston Square, 
Hear our President report on his 
Buddha Seal trip to K: 
hreys speaks on Wed., 


Middle Way, ae A sauatterly post free. 
Information: TAT. 
. PLACE Ethical Soe .» Conway Hall, Red 


A Square, W.C.1. 
tic Dover ‘* What’s Happening 


a Pitman’s Sho 
waien. BAY swater 1786, 














eggy Sutton. FLA. 796 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 








S Washington living a double life in 
of Russia’s recent oe aad 








declared European strategy 
famous American fi 








of tivifiention in Nov 
of how the U.N. troops were mobilised 
Suez, help make up a fascinating issue. 
your copy or subscription from your n 
agent or direct from Transworld Ci 
Company, Park Royal Road, London, N. Wilt 
—_ 2s. each fortnight. 


“* Monthly Record ” on request. 


ONWAY Discussions. 
Red Lion Sq uare, W. 
mg on Tuesday, Jan. 15, 

at 7.15 p.m. Colin McCall 
Looks at Humanism.”’ Adm. free. Collection. 


Experience and Philo- 
ig, (Freud and Blake’s ‘Job’),” Dr. 
Alfred T “Th f 


Religious Experience.” 





Full prog. on appli- 
Members from £3 2s. 6d., 











GANYMED reproductions are pictures you 
can live with. From all good printsellers 

or Ganymed Press, 11 Great Turnstile, Hol- 

born, W.C.1. Illus. catalogue 1s. 6d 





CA. 17 — Street, W.1. Statements, a 

review of British Abstract Art in 1956. 

From January 17. Adm. Members free. 
Mon.-Fri. 10-6. Sat. 10-1. “a0 Sunday. 


ROBERT Be Bevan. Arts Council Gall., 4 St. 
James’s Sq., $.W.1. Till Jan. 19. ’Mons. 
Weds. Fris. Sats 10-6; Tues. & Thurs. 10- 
8. 1s. (admits to Gaudier-Brzeska also). 


ENRI Gaudier-Brzeska. i Council 

Gall., 4 St. James’s Sq., S.W.1, till Jan. 
19. =. bat Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tu. & 
Thurs, 10-8. .’ (admits to Bevan also). 


RT_ for aoe s Sake: water-colour 
intings selected b a he South 
London Art mt ‘eckham S.E.5. 
an. 5-24. Daily 1-8. Suns. bi ¢: ” Closed 
ridays. Free. 


RON? Browse & Delbanco. 19 Cork 
WwW. Six Young Artists: pian 
Ballard, Pen Kay, Sutton, Whishaw 


ARTIER-Bresson exhibition of bas 
graphs, R.B.A. Galleries, Suffolk St., 
W.C.2 (behind Haymarket Th.). Jan. 9- 
27, 10 to 7 Mon. & Thurs. 5 p.m. Suns. 2-6. 
Spon. by “‘ Photography ”’ magazine. 
‘ce reo 17-18 Old Bond St., 
La Jeune Peinture de Paris, 18 
zones by of promise. Daily 10-5. rq Sats. 
10-12.30. Adm. free. Opens Jan. 16. 


HITECHAPEL Art Gallery: = End 
Academy 1956-7. Wk. yt 11-6; yy = 
2-6; closed Mon. Free. Adj idgate tn. 
ANOVER C Gallery, 32a St. George Street, 
W.1. Paintings by Peter Todd Mitchell. 
Lith taphs by Chagall. Private View Tues- 
dew: toe 15 at 4. 


EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W.1. 

Retrospective Exhibition of paintings by 
Kisling. 1891-1953. Paintings & drawings by 
George Manchester; Martin puaiey. ‘ours 
10-6. Sat. 10-1. Closes Feb. 


BEAUx Arts Gallery, ee Place, W.1. 
Paintings and New Drawings by John 
Bratby. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
































24 Kensington Park members from £3 10s. 


“« bs ‘Russian Novel 


“The Genius of Galina 
Every Friday Russian conversa- 


OCIALIST-Communist Relat? ons ° ” (Ben 
, See; . “Ei 

jpock); “ Britain and the w 

arx Family Letters (newly 

RED. in the January “La 


. all 
arly subs. from N.S., 134b Ballards oa 





uckingham Street, 
Early booking advisable. 









a ‘Sunday. January 





13, at 10 a.m. when 
—— to enrol new pupils. 
mornings in all Jewish 
ewish history, ceremonies 
ie and are cpen to all children from 
7 * 16, whether or not their parents are 
members of the Synagogue. 
of correspondence courses for children who 
cannot attend at the Synagogue, apply to the 


RSONALIST Group. Buberian Dialogue. 
B. Coates and Paul Derrick on “t 
am ¥.. on wes and eas . - 





S of January “‘ Plebs.” 
Market and Socialist. Pl 
Ernest ee ane i a - 
Histonea ckground,” by Graham 

My Union Made Ends dorm 
M.B.E.; * Trade Unions 





ion. 4 Anthony = 


L ; 
Seach cs by J. 


Friends’ International Centre. 














yy Tuition Centre, che 4 
nguages ool o is 
of Season Nationals, Oxf = 
W.1. GERrard 8531-2. All foreign languages 
taugot in day & eve 
eg, beginners & 
Daily Classes in English and 
aneigs Univ. gg sg 


ce 
Jan. 16, 7 p.m. Conway Hall, I.S. 


RITISH-Asiafi & Overseas Socialist “Fel: 
lowship. London Branch. C 
Thurs., Jan. 17, 7.30. India Club, 41 te vt 
St. ., (next Charing X). 
Central African Federation.” 





i, and + 3 dig “ee News 


cl t a year, ae gs N. 
lasses or private Paes 





EUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! & 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd., W.14. FUL. 198 
LL good books bought. 
Soctalist bks. /pamps. /journals. 
The Hammersmith Bkshop., W.6. RIV. 
AN’S World now contains sean 
Photography Supplement 
ls. 3d. monthly from all newsagents. 
ERMAN books in 7 rooms. 
Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ART the New Year well by whetting. 


Mango Chutney—from all g 


‘TORIES: wanted by the A; ne. 
Pris 25 of — Institute of 

Ltd., Regent Hse., o— 
: . We negotiate suitable work on a 1 
of sales basis (no rea 








ewish Cultural Centre. 

er on “ The Problem 

unday, January 13, 8 
.W.6. 








ATIN, ‘. ~ — ‘German by qualisdinaal 











ARN a taaames without Translation. 
The Pelman Languages Institute teaches 
French, German, Spanish, Italian without the 
use of English; the method is explained in 
four little books, one for each language; write 
for book and specimen lesson, sent gratis, 
wt free. Pelman Languages pgs Po 67 


ML Meetings =n on 
of each month at 
Mguirers welc. Write 
. L. Doe, at Coleridge Road, N.4. 


Classes in everyday econ- 
omics begin at Henry George School of 
Social Science next week. ABB. 6665 f 

charge 5s. incl. textbook. 


RODDECK’S Uniqueness. 
Oscar K@llerstrém. Caxton Hall, Caxton 
Alternate Mondays, 8 p.m. 
:“ Groddeck’s Sy! pone i reb, 18: 


Caxton Hult} is be .m. 

















Pitman ee Secretarial 





Secretarial carts la Harrington Rd., S. 
KEN. 4771 





ap bag y Univ. Degrees 
yocncang og ‘or G.C.E., bee, Pro- 





VERSITY Extension Lectures. 

lems in the Philosop 
Rev. Laurence Bright, 
= T.L., for twelve weeks be 

y, January 16 at 6.30 p.m. 


offer an interesting 
fees for our Courses & niet poring & s 
letters from students. 


UREX gloves & all rubber s' 
me pate 


from Par! A. Lb. 
Dept. “VH91, Wolsey Hall, ‘Stor tier, 1894), 
IRST-class piano = 
advanced pupils. EUS. 





hy val MA Den the 








= * our free price 





LEICESTER. Galleries, Leicester Sq. New 
Year Exhibition—an — 2 een 10- 
5.30, Sats. 10-1. Closing Jan. 24. 


ALLERY One, 20 D’Arblay §t., W.1. 
Ziatko Prica, Yugoslav painter, 11-6. 


WELLCOME Historical Medical Mus gone 
The Wellcome Building, Euston 
N.W.1. Exhibitions: Blectrieity in the S oon 
vice of Medicine; Evolution of Measures for 
the Promotion of the Nation’s Health; and 
other exhibitions. Mon.-Fri., 10-5. Free. 


"THE Coffee House, 3 Northumberland Ave. 
New Vision Group. Dec. 30-Feb. 3. 
PUSHKIN House, 46 Ladbroke Grove, 
W.11. Exhibition of Paintings by M. V. 
Dobujinsky. Jan. 19-25. Daily 12-8. 
LECTURES AND MEET:NGS 
CENTRAL London Fabian Society. Wed., 
Jan. 16, 7.30. “ Tory Rent Bill.” W. T. 
Williams, M.P , 57 Dean St., W.1. Vis. 2s. 




















» 34 Wardour Senet, hae 
READERS’ Sg 


Simon Sound Tape Ri 
excellent condition, 2 speeds 74/15 
— Set, ae, first record 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Home: One year, £2 7s. 6d. 6 months, £1 3s. 9d. 3 months, 12s. 
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